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NEWS OF 


HE Secretary of State for India may, as he has said, have been 
T neither disappointed nor depressed by the reception by leading 
Indians of the Government’s plan for a settlement of the Indian 
question, but he can hardly have been exhilarated by it. The plan 
itself was hardly calculated to excite enthusiasm, for it went little— 
and could go littlke—beyond previous proposals, but it did, at any 
rate, provide evidence of the new Government’s desire to promote 
a settlement at the earliest possible opportunity, and it gives Lord 
Wavell an opportunity to resume the attempt that failed at the Simla 
Conference. Some allowance, moreover, must be made for the fact 
that both the principal parties, or communities, in India are so 
habituated to destructive criticism that there is little ground for 
expecting much else from them. But amid the general expressions 
of disappointment in the Congress camp that the Labour Government 
did not offer India immediate independence—it has, like the Coalition 
Government, offered it the direct means to obtain independence— 
one fact of importance emerges, that Congress has decided not to 
boycott the coming provincial elections. Nothing has been more 
essential since 1939 than to get the normal constitutional govern- 
ment which was then operating in the provinces re-established. In 
spite of the restricted franchise and othér disabilities, the provincial 
Governments elected in 1937 had settled down to working remark- 
ably well. If they can get started afresh, and given time to acquire 
political experience, the whole problem of India’s future may be 
capable of approach from a new angle, the leaders of the provincial 
Governments being drawn on for service or discussion at the centre, 
as is indeed contemplated in the Government’s new scheme. The 
provincial elections are therefore the next step in India’s political 
evolution. When they are over the difficulties in the way of draft- 
ing a constitution may be diminished. At any rate, the road to a 
new attempt in that field will be opened. 


America and the Bomb 


President Truman told the Press last Sunday that he was studying 
the question of the development of atomic energy, but that no 
decision had yet been reached. He admitted that the question had 
recently been discussed by the Cabinet, but was unwilling to say 
anything about the debatable question whether the secret of the 
new weapon was to be made known to other Powers. But it is 
now generally accepted that this secret cannot in any case be kept for 
long. The supreme problem is so to control research and production 
aS tO prevent its misuse by gangster Powers, and, so far as concerns 
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other Powers which might not be so described, how to prevent war 
itself. Only the World Security Organisation is capable of exer- 
cising control on a big enough scale. It is obvious that every country 
will want to engage in research and experiment, if only to equip 
itself with atomic power for industrial purposes. Senator Brian 
McMahon suggests that there should be for his own country a Board 
of National Control, which would license research and production 
subject to agreement with the Security Council and approval by 
Congress ; that all nations should turn over their information to the 
Security Council; and that the Council should have far-reaching 
powers of inspection of armaments research and production of muni- 
tions of war. The conferring of such powers will raise much opposi- 
tion. But will anything less than this serve to eliminate a danger 
which threatens the whole of civilised society? This is inter- 
nationalism on a scale beyond precedent, but the alternative is 
nationalism armed with an explosive that can destroy the world. 


Lord Halifax States the Case 


Lord Halifax’s broadcast to the United States last Saturday was 
an admirably frank explanation of Britain’s position in relation to the 
economic discussions now taking place at Washington. It followed 
an article in the New York Times which claimed to represent in 
substance a statement prepared by Lord Keynes presenting facts 
about the British war effort. Lord Keynes is reported to have given 
figures which reveal the magnitude of Britain’s war contribution, 
showing that in proportion to its populatiom and resources this 
country suffered far more casualties than the United States, a heavier 
deterioration of industrial equipment and a more drastic loss of 
foreign investments, mobilising more men for its forces and war- 
production, paying more in taxation, and consuming fewer civilian 
goods, while it added a higher proportion to its National Debt. The 
tangibles and intangibles of our total contribution to the war cannot 
be exactly assessed, and comparisons pressed too far can easily 
become odious, but they should not be overlooked in the final 
accounting between Britain and America. Lord Halifax insisted that 
we do not come hat in hand as suppliants ; that we have considered 
Lend-Lease not as a charitable gift but as part of a pooling of Allied 
resources ; and that we want to work out arrangements that will be 
to the maximum interest of America, of the world and of 
ourselves. Undoubtedly, with all the handicaps imposed on us 
by the role we accepted in the war, we are temporarily in a serious 
position. But it is none the less the case that we are not compelled 
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to ask for a favour from any country. We would prefer that America 
should adopt a course which will admit of an expanding system of 
world trade—a course which is palpably in her own interests. If 
she rejects this course, there remains the second-best on which we 
shall have to fall back, that of working out our salvation in the 
company of other countries in the sterling area. It is admittedly a 
bad second—for all concerned. 


Empire Co-operation 

It is a heartening fact that in this economic emergency, which 
Lord Halifax has described as “the second Battle of Britain,” 
we should be made as sure of the support of the Dominions as we 
were in 1940. If we cannot win our post-war objectives by inter- 
national co-operation, said Mr. S. M. Bruce, High Commissioner 
for Australia, speaking at a National Savings Week luncheon in 
London last week, “then, by God, we will do it by ourselves.” As a 
group of nations, Mr. Bruce insisted, the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions and the Colonies are comparable with any single Power, 
if their machinery of consultation and co-operation is adequate. 
Many suggestions for improving this machinery have been made, 
and Mr. Bruce added one by proposing the formation of a Council 
of British Nations similar to the Council of the United Nations. 
The British Commonwealth has often been cited as model for a 
larger association of States; and it is arguable that the World 
Organisation will have done well if it achieves as much with elaborate 
machinery as the Empire has done without it. But that is no reason 
for not strengthening Imperial co-operation. Mr. Bruce did 
well to remind his audience of the fear in the Dominions that the 
influence of the United Kingdom may be excessive. It is of the 
essence of the partnership that there should be absolute equality. 
As the need for strengthening common action becomes greater and 
greater it is necessary to listen attentively to any proposal made by 
the Dominions for more effective censultations. It should be remem- 
bered, none the less, that .wansport improvement has made the hold- 
ing of Imperial Conferences a much simpler matter than ever before. 


Towards the Left in France 

The results of last Sunday’s elections to the Councils-General of 
the Departments in France are not conclusive, as many second ballots 
have to take place next Sunday. None the less, the general outcome 
is now pretty clear. The parties of the Right have suffered severely, 
the Conservatives being likely to lose more than half their strength, 
and the Republican Democrats about a third. Their losses were 
expeqed, as were also those of the Socialist-Radicals, who suffer the 
unpopularity arising from their ascendancy in 1940. The Socialists 
have secured the largest number of gains, and they will probably 
emerge as the strongest single party. The new group, the Popular 
Republican Movement, a middle party with a progressive pro- 
gramme, has done well, and is likely to outnumber the Communists, 
who will, however, be stronger than they have ever been before, but 
resting to a considerable extent on votes given for their “ Repub- 
lican” rather than their Communist programme. The general swing 
has been towards the Left, but it is by no means a landslide. There 
will probably be a considerable majority of Councillors who are 
disposed to support the de Gaulle régime. This trial of strength in 
the departments affords some basis for speculation as to the results 
of the general election and the referendum on the Constituent 
Assembly which will be held next month. The prevailing feeling in 
France is that the swing of the pendulum to the Left has reached its 
limit, and that it may already have begun to move in the opposite 
direction. 


The Future of Austria 


Developments in Austria seem to show that if the Council of 
Foreign Ministers had had a little more time to consider the ques- 
tion unanimity might have been reached on at least this part of cen- 
tral Europe. The Ministers contrived to reach general agreement 
on the necessity of sending supplies to prevent starvation in the 
coming winter and prepare the foundations of future production. 
With a little more time they might also have resolved on the recogni- 
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tion of the Provisional Government. Dr. Renner has summoned g 
conference of political delegates from the provinces, which has 
appointed commissions to consider political, judicial and economic 
problems ; and in a recent speech he has declared for a freely electeg 
Parliament and the setting up of a Government for the whole country 
before Christmas. As between Russia and the western Allies the 
case of Austria does not present such difficulties as have led to dead- 
lock in the discussion of the Balkans, and Austria has offered the 
opportunity of a satisfactory major decision by the Foreign Ministery’ 
Council. Here they have the possibility of restoring a republic both 
independent and democratic, and also, perhaps, politically satisfied, 
Such political satisfaction, however, depends on the righting of a 
wrong which was done to Austria after the last war. There is ap 
overwhelming case for the restitution of South Tyrol, which was 
always predominantly populated by German-speaking people, and was 
never assimilated by Italy or settled with Italians ; and those of its 
people who were transferred to Germany should be permitted to 
return. Unquestionably South Tyrol should be restored to Austria, 


The Empire’s Resources 

The maximum prosperity for Great Britain depends on an expan- 
sion of trade with all countries throughout the world, including those 
whose currency is linked with the dollar. The second-best is that 
with which we should have to be content if American economic 
policy compelled us to cut down severely all imports for which dollars 
were required in payment. While in the first case we should stil 
wish for an expansion of trade within the Empire, in the second it 
would be indispensable. An article on another page by Colonel 
Penn shows the vast potential reservoir of food and raw materials 
that exists within the Empire, waiting only for sedulous scientific 
development. We could get meat from the East African Colonies, 
tobacco from South Africa, cotton from the Sudan, and canned fish 
derived from the waters between Africa and India. Undoubtedly in 
the past we have done far too little in capitalising and guiding the 
production of food and raw materials in countries within the Colonial 
Empire, and much more might and should be done in their interests 
and ours. It must not, of course, be assumed that we can treat 
Crown Colonies, any more than mandated territories, as protected 
reserves for the reception of British exports. We are pledged to 
pursue an economic policy for dependent countries which consults 
their interests first. And in many colonies the policy of the open 
door is imposed by treaty. But that still leaves room for many 
imaginative commercial arrangements beneficial both to the colonies 
and to ourselves. 


The Government and Science 

Only during the last few months has the public been enabled to 
appreciate fully the immensity of the contribution made by scientists, 
working for the Government, to the winning of the war. There is no 
excuse now for not realising the equal immensity of the task that faces 
them in the field of industry. If we are to hold our own in the 
world the best scientists must be attracted to the Government set- 
vice and the universities, as well as to private business. Throughout 
the war the scale of remuneration of men working in the scientific 
departments has been far too low,—markedly inferior to that of 
civil servants in comparable positions. Fortunately a White Paper 
issued last week announces the reorganisation of the Scientific 
Civil Service, considerable salary increases, and better conditions 
of work. It is now a Government aim, avowed in the White Paper, 
to provide conditions of service for scientists working for the 
Government such as to attract highly qualified men and women 
and enable them to play a full part in developing the 
nation’s resources. The Permanent Secretary will receive £3,500, 
two or three men will receive £3,000, and a number of others 
between £2,250 and £2,500. The Government should not only 
be able to command the services of men at least as well quali- 
fied as those employed in industrial concerns, but should help to 
set a standard which will improve the professional status of science 
in the country as a whole, and induce men of the highest ability 
to seek their vocation in it. The war has made us science-minded. 
It is a condition of survival that we remain so. 
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DIVIDED 


T a reception given in his honour on Tuesday evening 

M. Molotov declared that the main task of the Council ot 
Foreign Ministers was to consolidate victory and secure lasting 
peace for the whole world. That is an unexceptionable statement, 
calculated to command universal assent. But unexceptionable state- 
ments do not get the world far by themselves. It is necessary to 
ask what M. Molotov’s own contribution is to the endeavour he so 
admirably describes. The quest:on cannot be answered quite dog- 
matically, for the proceedings of the Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters have been shrouded with such secrecy—on the whole inevit- 
ably—that public knowledge of the moves and counter-moves taking 
place daily is necessarily limited. But all the information available 
from whatever sources compels the conclusion that four-fifths of 
the deplorable failure of the Conference to achieve results must be 
laid at Russia’s door. There has been hardly a question—if indeed 
there has been a question at all—on which Britain, the United 
States, France and China could not reach full agreement without 
difficulty. On every occasion it is a demurrer by M. Molotov which 
precludes the unanimity by which alone decisions in such a body 
can be taken. The Western Powers, particularly Britain and the 
United States, hold that Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are not 
living under democratic governments which can properly be recog- 
nised-and with which a treaty can properly be made ; Russia (not 
the foremost authority in the world on democracy) holds that they 
are. Britain and the United States hold that these ex-enemy States 
should not remain heavily armed ; Russia holds that they shouid. 
The United States, with British support, des:res the internationali- 
sation of European waterways ; Russia desires to see them divided 
up among the occupying Powers. Russia, which never fought on 
African soil, has complicated the Italian settlement by putting in 
a claim for the trusteeship of Tripolitania. And though she fought 
for less than a week against Japan she proposes for that country, 
in place of the present American military administration, an 
Inter-Allied Control Commission, in which she will apparently 
hold an equal place with Britain, the United States and China, 
and Australia and New Zealand hold no place at all. On various 
Austrian questions also Russia appears to take a different view 
from America and Britain. 

These divergences must not be laboured beyond a point. Some 
of them may yet be resolved, and it does not follow that in every 
case in which Russia forms a minority of one she is necessarily in 
the wrong. But what is happening behind closed doors in the 
Conference is not the only ground for concern. In various fields 
Russia has acquired the habit of going her own way and consulting 
her own interests with little regard to those of her Allies. That 
applies to the withdrawal of Allied troops from Persia ; Britain and 
the United States are anxious to comply with Persia’s reasonable 
request, but Russia is not, and it would not help Persia to leave 
Russia in sole possession. Russia, having recognised the Hungarian 
Government (which it had a considerable hand in establishing), 
has concluded a highly advantageous commercial treaty with that 
country without giving the Western Allies, which for reasons stated 
have not recognised the Hungarian régime, a chance to participate. 
Something of the same kind has been effected, or attempted, in 
regard to Austrian oil. On the Balkans Russia is riveting both 
political and economic control. Whatever precise construction may 
be put on such actions it is obvious that they do not exemplify 
loyalty, or promote confidence, between Allies. Nor, it must be 
added, do the policy and practice of Russia in occupied Europe. 
The wholesale transportation of German machinery to Russia has 
much ultimate justification, for compensation in kind is abundantly 
due for the wanton destruction wrought by Germans on Russian 
territory, but such a process, which must take its proper place in the 
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reparation account, should clearly be carried out in due order and 
under general inter-Allied control ; that occupying forces should 
be allowed simply to help themselves is completely inadmissible. 
At the same time evidence too ample and too authoritative to be 
ignored testifies to the deplorable conduct of Russian troops in 
many parts of occupied Germany. There is no need to suggest 
that it is universal. But dossiers of murders and rapings by 
Red Army soldiers are in existence, and after considerable 
suppression facts were recently published of British protests 
against forcible abductions of German citizens by Russian agents 
in the British zone of occupation. Again, the scale on which 
these things are happening is not to be exaggerated, but that 
they are happening is incontestable. 

All this, in sum, is serious. It was Goebbels’ supreme aim, during 
his dishonoured life, to drive a wedge between the Allies. It was 
Hitler’s supreme conviction, or fanaticism, that the Russians were 
the essential danger to Europe. Goebbels failed in his endeavours. 
Hitler’s delusion was exploded. Over and above all dissensions 
between Russia and her Allies today stands the dominating fact of 
comradeship in victory and the overruling necessity—in M. Molo- 
tov’s words—for the strengthening of friendship between Britain 
and Russia and between those two Powers and all nations. Faith 
in that is not, and must not be, dispel'ed ; but there is no doubt 
that it has suffered shock, and all parties concerned must make 
their contribution to the creation of a better atmosphere. But the 
old difficulties arise here. Russia appears to understand friendship 
in a different sense from the rest of the world. She is closely asso- 
ciated, in a relationship largely imposed by herself, with all the 
States of Europe east of the Oder and the Adriatic—with the single 
exception of Greece, where she has declined to join her Allies in 
“observation ” of the coming elections. All of them have estab- 
lished governments more or less congenial to her, and mainly for 
the reason that they are congenial to her. There exists, indisput- 
ably, an eastern European bloc dominated by Russia. That may 
be natural or unnatural, a good thing or a bad thing. But if it is 
natural and good, as Russia would no doubt claim, it cannot be 
unnatural and bad that the free States of western Europe,—not. 
like many of the eastern States, former satellites of Germany— 
should vaguely consider the possibility of some form of association 
or loose regional union for more effective common defence and 
the promotion of mutual trade. Yet at the mere hint of this the 
Moscow Press, which never utters on international affairs a word 
distasteful to the Soviet Government, breaks into invective such 
as the announcement of an offensive military alliance against Russia 
would hardly justify. The thing, of course, is absurd. Britain and 
France, the two principal Powers of Western Europe, are both 
bound to Russia by valuable and specific treaties of alliance ; they 
are bound to each other so far by nothing at all. The purpose of 
those treaties was to hold western and eastern Europe together. 
It is certain that neither Britain nor France will do anything to 
bring that purpose to nought. 

For here, in the possibility of a divided Europe, lies the supreme 
danger to the whole continent, and indeed to the whole world. 
That the possibility exists is undeniable, and every effort of every 
statesman must be devoted to preventing it from becoming a reality. 
After all, there is something to appeal to. The five Great Powers 
have all fought the war together, and won it. All of them have 
subscribed to the general principles contained in the Atlantic 
Charter and accepted the specific obligations embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Over and above that, Russia and 
Britain, and Russia and France, are bound, as has been said, by 
direct treaties of alliance. Any further evidence of divergence 
between them would encourage every subversive element in a 
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perilously disintegrated Europe. The Foreign Ministers’ Con- sary to be more nationalist than M. Stalin. The three heads of 
ference will presumably end under the shadow of failure, ill con- States might succeed better than the Foreign Ministers. Mean. 
cealed by the reference of all unsettled questions to the committee while present disappointments make it more imperative than eyer 
of understudies. Then the silence must be broken and the public that where closer unity—between Britain and the United States. 
be told what it has a right to know. Mr. Bevin will obviously need between Britain and France,—can be achieved it shall be. None 
to make a full and frank statement when Parliament meets; it of it will be inspired by the remotest thought of antagonism to 
might be well for him to take the opportunity of doing it sooner. Russia. A closer understanding and a more effective co-operation 
America will expect a like statement, and so will France. That, with Russia is to be desired above all things. But division in the 
if the statements are judicious and firm, will do nothing but good. world of today must be reduced to a minimum. It lies with 
It may possibly be wise, too, to consider further contacts ata higher Russia, more than any nation, to dispel the fear of tha 
level still. More than once M. Molotov seems to have felt it neces- altogether. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE fact that Mr. Isaacs is about to make a general statement on of party than the Speaker, showed equal frankness in expressing his 
demobilisation will not save him from a fusillade of questions views (mainly adverse) on the Government’s proposals for speeding 
e when the House of Commons reassembles on October 9th. The up business and diplomacy in declining to express any views on 
Ministry of Labour must be working heavy overtime in correspond- what the Government should or should not do in given cases. While 
ence as it is, for M.P.s are being deluged with letters from con- he prefers not to make suggestions of his own till the Committee has | 
stituents with demobilisation grievances, and the only thing to do disposed of the Government’s proposals, he will be prepared to submit | 
with most of them is to send them on to Mr. Isaacs. Not that a detailed plan later. It can be predicted with assurance that it wil] | 
there is really much hope in that, for the Government has quite deserve careful consideration, based as it will be on long experience, 


rightly decided that, having drawn up a general demobilisation plan, great wisdom and great ability. 
* 








ijt cannot start making exceptions for individuals. None the less, * * * 
there are certain classes of hard cases—not simply individual cases— One interchange in the course of the last meeting has a certain ‘ 
which do deserve immediate attention. One hinges on the question mathematical interest—at any rate, to a non-mathematician like 
how the period of service is to reckoned for demobilisation. There myself. The questioner is the Chairman of the Committee, Sir 
are men (I speak of cases I know) who, having volunteered for some Robert Young, the respondent the First Parliamentary Counsel to 
form of active service and been found unfit, took a civilian job in athe Treasury, Sir Granville Ram. ‘ 
Service Department and at some date or other were asked to take “What staff have you now, Sir Granville? ” d 
a commission and put on uniform—purely for purposes of con- “Of Parliamentary counsel there are six ; among assistants to the t 
venience—while still doing precisely the same work ; now they find Parliamentary counsel there are vacancies at the moment, but the I 
that their service is counted, for demobilisation, from the day they establishment is eight.” + 
put on khaki or blue, the previous eighteen months or two years “Is that 13?” a 
going for nothing. That seems manifestly unfair. So does the case “76, tl 
of men who voluntarily transferred from the armies to the mines, at Well, it’s their arithmetic. (Perhaps 12 and two half-wits.) . 
the time when that was being urged as a patriotic duty, and now find * * * * 0 
that service at the coal-face counts for nothing towards No doubt international bodies sometimes want to meet elsewhere 
demobilisation. But it seems that this is being put right. than in London, but, as someone has pointed out, Paris, with the nN 
* * * * cost of living what it is known to be in that capital, is a strange W 
The heading “ Laski Talks Too Much” is taken from the New place to choose for the World Trade Union Conference. I am told ba 
York Sun and quoted by the Daily Telegraph. It covers an article by an English resident in Paris that if you know where to go (which P 
by the Sun’s regular columnist beginning: “Since the Labourites the average stranger, of course, does not) it is possible now to get “ 
have come to power Harold Laski has done nothing but talk.” Strictly an unsubstantial meal in a restaurant, without drinks, for the equiva- of 
speaking, he exaggerates ; there must have been intervals for sleep- lent of about 10s. But bed and breakfast alone (and very little of a a 
ing and eating, but no doubt they were very short intervals. Ona breakfast at that) runs to far more than the average delegate gets for = 
conservative computation, Mr. Laski must have talked about ten his full day’s expenses. Conferences on the Continent of Europe |) PI 
times as much on foreign policy as the Foreign Secretary. In the at present raise difficult problems. ; 8 
attack he delivered on the present Government of Spain in a trans- * al * * = 
atlantic broadcast on Monday he explained that he was speaking in It would be useful to know what censorships still exist and what th 
a personal capacity. That, with all respect, is nonsense. If have been withdrawn. By all accounts there is a good deal of with- 
Mr. Laski wants to speak in that capacity he should resign his drawing to be done yet. Two cases I have just heard of suggest _ 
chairmanship of the Labour Party ; so long as he holds such an office that rather strongly. An officer in India, writing home to his wife, 4 


he is very much more than a private person. Why, in any case, well after the end of the war with Japan, has his letter read by the G 
The Times gave three-quarters of a column, some 1,300 words, to censor. An Englishwoman going out to do educational work it > 
Germany is forbidden to disclose to her closest friend or relative the 


the broadcast in question—by a private person—is one of those 

journalistic puzzles which present themselves from time to time. name of the particular official institution that is despatching her age 
* * * * Is there any sense in all this now? I do not refuse to be convinced = 
The Select Committee on Procedure now sitting has drawn atten- by sound argument, but it will take some doing. ms 

tion, momentarily at any rate, to an important and singularly able = ” ™ ” ae 
public servant of whom normally next to nothing is heard. Most The fiat issued by various Juxury restaurants in London that it Me. 
people know that such an official as the Clerk of the House of future diners not in evening dress wili be excluded is a manifestation pes 
of offensive snobbery which ought to be countered in the most effec pa 


Commons exists, but not many people outside the House could give 
the name of the present holder of the office. The column The Times tive way possible—by scrupulous avoidance of the establishment r 

devoted to Sir Gilbert Campion’s evidence at the last meeting of the in question. Most people’s evening dress is not fit to wear after Hn 
Committee does something to rectify that, but in fact the memor- years of disuse, and as for dress shirts the cost of laundering, and a 
andum Sir Gilbert submitted, and the questions and answers arising the damage inflicted by laundries, is notorious. But this is a symp es 
from it, fill just on forty closely-printed pages of the official verbatim tom of much else. By all means let people who want to wear evening outs 
report. No one living, I suppose, is so familiar with the procedure dress wear it, but dictatorship in such matters, if we are to have 4 paul 


of the House, and in the lengthy cross-examination to which he was _ dictatorship at all, does not lie with hotel and restaurant managers. hers 
JANUS. | 


subjected Sir Gilbert, who is, of course, even more neutral in matters 
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REPORT FROM POLAND 


By VAL GIELGUD 


DO not think that it is sympathy with the devastated regions of 

Eastern Europe which is lacking in England today. What is 
Jacking is sympathy based on informed understanding. “ What the 
eye does not see ”—the proverb is musty enough. But the gulf fixed 
between these islands and the Europe occupied till so lately by the 
Germans is so great that too often only sentimentality and wishfulfil- 
ment are rash enough to try and bridge it. They are not adequate. 

The trouble is that we have had a hard war, and that we know 
it, We have experienced the blitz in our own homes. We have 
seen our streets under fire from heaven. We are wearied and worn 
down by a thousand irksome consequences of wartime conditions. 
We believe when we hear people talking about hardships, and 
shortages, and courage, and destruction, and sudden death, that we 
know quite a lot about such things. In some of these respects we 
have become, I fear, a little smug. It is remarkable how quickly a 
sense of proportion is restored by a visit to a city such as Warsaw 
at the present time. I went to Warsaw just over a fortnight ago, 
and I stayed in Poland for ten days. I shall try to describe what I 
saw. I have very little hope that I shall be believed. 

We flew across Holland and Germany on a fair fine day at an 
average height of 1,500 feet for roughly seven hours. I looked 
down on the unfolding map-like landscape with close attention ; 
partly with the curiosity natural to anyone revisiting Europe for the 
first time after six years; partly in the hope of seeing something 
of the results of our bombing. Some of those results were sufficiently 
impressive. What I found more impressive—and what I believe to 
be more important—is the simple fact that during those seven hours 
I only saw two railway-trains under steam, while the traffic on the 
roads was proportionate. We think of travelling in England today 
as a comfortless and tiresome business. We have not yet had to 
think in terms of a country largely without a regular train-service 
of any kind. It is perhaps worth while to exercise the imagination 
on all the implications of such conditions. 

Warsaw itself is a city of ruins—with 400,000 people living in 1t, 
twice as many as lived there three months ago. This, no doubt, 
will be read as a slightly emphatic description of a parallel to the 
centre of Coventry, to certain badly bombed parts of London, to 
Plymouth, or Southampton. A citizen of Warsaw could only 
consider the drawing of such a parallel as the grimmest kind 
of joke. In the course of five days, during which I walked 
or drove about the city, I did not see one single street which, 
in Great Britain, would not have been roped off by the appro- 
priate authorities as unfit for traffic. Here and there a hotel, 
a house, a block of flats, stands fantastically unreal with glass in the 
windows and brickwork unscorched. They are the buildings which 
the Germans used as headquarters or gaols. For the rest the streets 
consist of a facade, frequently collapsed into rubble, and fire-gutted 
interiors. The destruction of Warsaw was not a matter of bombing, 
of the fighting of 1939 or the insurrection of 1944. It was the 
deliberately-contrived firing of street after street by specially-trained 
German destruction-squads before the city was evacuated. 

I saw those endless vistas of ruin for the first time silhouetted 
against the evening sky as we drove in from the airport. From my 
hotel window what had once been the Central Station loomed up 
like a super-airship hangar, kicked and crumpled by a giant football- 
boot. Here surely was the original Abomination of Desolation— 
“our own time ended in blood and broken bricks.” I tried to 
imagine the feelings of people living in the middle of it all. I 
expected that next day I would have to steel myself to face crowds 
apathetic with despair, grey-faced with hunger, stolid with resigna- 
tion to the inevitable. But it is the astonishing fact that the chief 
impression made upon the visitor by Warsaw is not its ruin but the 
vitality of its inhabitants. That vitality burns like a torch among 
its crumbled houses. The people live in cellars ; in holes or dug- 
outs hollowed in the ground, roofed with corrugated iron or tar- 
paulins; in odd rooms which have remained comparatively un- 
harmed among the wreckage of houses, entered often only by what 


was once a window, or up a tottering staircase. They have no 
lighting, no heating, no telephones. Their water must be carried 
by hand. Sanitary conditions are beyond description. Yet they do 
not merely live. They live eagerly and with pride. For the first 
time a line of tramcars began to run during my visit. They were 
wreathed with green garlands. The shops are either rough shack- 
like places, set perilously between shattered buildings, or mere 
booths along the streets. But it seems that one out of every three 
or four sells flowers. Their many-coloured gaiety flaunts itself, as 
it were, in the teeth of the reason and belief which would groan 
that Warsaw can never recover. The same spirit has set high on 
the list of rebuilding priorities the restoration of one of the prin- 
cipal theatres. It has been planned that that theatre shall reopen 
in the first week of November—a beau geste paralleled by the reply 
made to me by a Pole whom I asked why German prisoners had 
not been brought in to repair the destruction they had wrought: 
“Only Poles must rebuild the capital of Poland,” he said. 

Yet beneath all this vitality, this vigour and this pride lurk the 
sombre facts: that winter is not far away ; that help, so eagerly, so 
consistently, expected from the West, remains only a hope; (how 
pitifully often I was questioned about U.N.R.R.A., and the likelihood 
of the arrival in appreciable quantity of aid from Britain); that 
Warsaw is being restored for the most part by its citizens’ bare hands 
—without cranes, without bulldozers, with lorries and even pick-axes 
in short supply ; that many of the people possess the clothes they 
stand up in and no more; and that while food is plentiful and good, 
it is also very dear. Then, apart from material problems, there is 
the sum of human suffering, which surely in Poland is beyond human 
computation. The most conservative estimates I heard quoted put 
the total of deaths during the past six years at six millions. Thou- 
sands live in the daily and nightly companionship of that worst of 
agonies—uncertainty as to the fate and the whereabouts of family, 
of friends, of loved ones, last heard of in Teheran, in Cairo, in Italy, 
in England, in Norway, in Russia—worst of all, in the German 
prison-camps. 

And there is not only suffering. There is insecurity. The Russian 
influence is neither ostentatious, nor, as far as an observer could tell, 
iron-handed. But it is there. And to pretend that the majority of 
Poles enjoy the effects of that influence would be simply untrue. 
Even the Polish Communists are Polish first and Communists after- 
wards. Were it not so, the Government would enjoy less popular 
support than it has. And it has not, by the admission of its own 
supporters, sufficient backing to make the holding of an election for 
the present a practical proposition. Yet it is fair to add that a Govern- 
ment that can work with the Russians is for the present a necessity ; 
and that there is evidence of help vigorously given, and work well 
done, where Russian co-operation has been achieved. I saw, for 
instance, the new radio-transmitting station at Rashyn, outside War- 
saw, which was completed in three months by Poles and Russians 
together on the site left devastated by the Germans, and where some 
Russian technicians are still in charge of their gear. Their friendli- 
ness, and their pride in their achievement, were striking and remark- 
able. 

None the less, it is inadvisable, whether in Warsaw or in Cracow, 
where living conditions are apparently normal, to walk the streets 
alone much after ten o’clock at night. The Russian temperament is 
undisciplined and adolescent, and the Russians are conscious of their 
strength. Wrist-watches, in particular, seem to have for them a 
peculiar fascination. And as there is no regular police force, only 
the Polish militia, who look like armed corner-boys with their shabby 
uniforms and lack of officers with any visible insignia, it is common- 
place to hear shooting in the streets after dark, and not unusual to 
walk into a gun-fight, more or less effective, between would-be looters 
and so-called upholders of the law. 

What is hopeful, however, is the fact that—perhaps for the first 
time in her history—Poland is looking forward steadily to the future, 
rather than over her shoulder at the traditions of her past. Even the 
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tragic gesture of the Insurrection of 1944 is spoken of generally, albeit 
with pride, as a mistake. In the new school of writers and painters 
burns the same fire of vitality which warms the hands of the people 
of Warsaw. They have an absolute belief in a future for their coun- 
try, not as part of a zone of influence of east or west, but as a new 
and independent Poland. The dispossessed landowner, the rentier, 
complain, and complain with some justification, of harshness of treat- 
ment in the immediate past, and of unfair discrimination at their 
expense in the present. The artist can point with pride and satis- 
faction to the opening of the new exhibition of modern painting in 
Cracow ; to the success of the virile and essentially national quality 
of the Ballet Parnell ; to the younger school of Polish musicians. 
“ More than anything else at this present time,” said one of the most 
prominent members of the Cabinet, “ we need live-stock and lorries.” 
The Vice-President of the City Council of Cracow spoke with appre- 
hension of the winter and the fuel situation, because of the lack of 
means of transport. In a country so cruelly hamstrung, with a 
Government so engrossed in problems of economics and supply, it 
would not have been surprising to find the cherishing of the Arts 
relegated to private enterprise. It is not, I hope, unreasonably 
optimistic to see in the vigorous and fruitful activities of the Ministry 
of Culture and Education evidence of views both long-sighted and 
broad-minded. 

Of the great bridges that spanned the Vistula at Warsaw there now 
remains only one—temporary, wooden, Russian-built—to connect the 
capital with its Government and its temporary offices in the Praga 
suburb. It is not only the Vistula that needs bridging, but all western 
continental Europe. When the little party with which I visited 
Poland received the invitation of the Polish Government a plank in 
that great bridging-operation was laid. I would urge that more such 
planks be brought forward at speed—and from both sides. We can 
no longer afford the bliss of mutual ignorance of Great Britain and 
Poland. Poland held out her hands to us in her agony in 1939. We 
could not answer effectively then. Are we not bound, alike in 
interest and honour, to assure her that a hand held out again today 
will be firmly grasped? 


FOOD FROM THE EMPIRE 


By LT.-COLONEL PETER PENN 





HE first requisite for action is information, the second know- 
ledge, the third forethought and the fourth energy. The action 
required now and for the next ten years is to supply food to Great 
Britain in sufficient quantity, of reasonable quality and at a fair rate of 
payment in the manner most convenient to the finances of the United 
Kingdom. By food for Britain is meant food for man and beast. If 
by taking such food Great Britain can, during the same period, 
initiate, then foster and finally establish, a market for her manu- 
factured goods then a permanent two-way stream of imports and 
exports will flow and the standard of living of all participating will 
steadily rise. At the same time the spending-power of the food- 
growers will become a dominant factor in the life of our home coun- 
try, reacting most favourably on its industrial life. 


Food for man and beast can and should be grown in our Colonies 
and shipped to Great Britain and Europe. The Colonies are not 
being allowed to do enough, for they, with the Dominions, are the 
agricultural areas of the Empire, as opposed to industrial Great Britain. 
Let me take one case. Our East African Colonies hold about 
12,000,000 head of cattle—not big beasts, but they would average out 
at 300 Ibs. of meat and fats, besides, of course, by-products such as 
hides, bone meal, etc. Allowing for the retention of adequate 
breeding-stock a fourth of such cattle could be made available 
annually for marketing. From the 3,000,000 head thus made available 
for us leave 2,000,000 to act as currency and food for the African, 
leaving 1,000,000 head, or 300,000,000 Ibs., of food available for this 
country. That amount would increase our present meat ration by 
12} per cent. Of course it would mean hard work ; it would mean 
shipping being made available ; it would mean the use of refrigerator 
units ; it would call for vision and a continual aligning of the sights 
on the mark. But it could be done and it should be done. Suppose 
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that a firm contract were made over ten years for the purchase of 
such cattle. At a buying price of £3 or £4 a head that represents 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 pounds of spending money available to the 
African on that account alone. Every African covets a good Clasp 
knife; I leave the Master Cutlers of Sheffield to work out what that 
would mean to them. 


But meat is not the only commodity we require. We want cotton, 
tobacco, tea, coffee and feeding-stuffs for our milking herds, poultry 
and pig farms. We want bonemeal, we want hides, we want—every- 
thing. Good tobacco can be grown in Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tangan- 
yika and Kenya, so why not plan and act accordingly? Hand out a 
quota from a central authority. Let the big tobacco combines come 4 
forward and illustrate their Empire-mindedness. At present the situa. | 
tion is that the tobacco-growers of our Empire just do not know where 
they are. A recent writer, when making suggestions for avoiding the 
export of our money, said that it would be wise to smoke cigarettes 
made from Greek tobacco. That is probably better economics than 
buying tobacco from dollar countries, but why not buy the tobacco 
from our own Empire countries and by so doing establish in widely 
separated areas new industries giving employment and spending 
power to thousands of citizens of our Empire? The big tobacco com- 
bines might signalise this great opportunity by setting up smal] 
model flue curing factories at approprite centres, and also maintain 
a travelling expert adviser. The same remarks apply to cotton. Why 
should we not concentrate on Empire cotton? Hand out a generous 
quota and let a business concern handle the marketing. Every pound 
grown within the Empire and Egypt saves us exporting money to 
America. 

The problem of the supply of feeding-stuffs from our colonies has 
not be tackled resolutely, but where it has been so tackled, a 
transformation in the situation has been wrought. Let there be day- 
light on the subject—let a price be fixed for five years and let the 
cost be equally spread over every sack produced. To get a pint of 
milk into the stomach of an English child daily means the equivalent 
concentrates being delivered to the cow daily. Here then is another 
means to self-sufficiency, and it may well be that we could in time 
make a far more generous allowance of feeding-stuffs to our poultry 
and pig farmers with the result that the English egg, with its comple- 
ment of home-cured bacon, would appear on our breakfast-table again. 
This is the way a two-way traffic, grain in and goods out, will be 
created. 

East Africa can grow excellent tea and yet its acreage is restriced— 
or is “forbidden” the right word to use? The war has created 
millions of new tea-drinkers, and with every successive slight rise in 
the standard of living at home and abroad so will the consumption 
of tea go up. Are all the suitable coffee-growing areas within the 
Empire being made full use of? The coffee shortage is increasing 
and yet no one can say that our colonial coffee output has reached 
its peak. Nigeria can grow sugar, but again it was discouraged in the 
early days of the war. By now that colony could have been shipping 
sugar to English ports and many thousands of Africans have had well- 
paid work. Unsweetened meals are dull to eat and sugar is also an 
energiser. Why should we be deprived of the slightest increase to our 
ration? 

Among the items of food which are so short in the world we find | 
that there is only just over half the amount of canned fish required. 
It is no use completely relying on the promised herring glut in our 
own northern waters, because in spite of the reported heavy hauls of 
fish, fish queues remain and housewives still go short. On the other 
hand British waters between India and Africa teem with fish which 
are considered rare delicacies in London restaurants. Let us have 
floating fish-factories and can the tunny and other first-class varieties. 
Again, it is better to use the canned fish within the Empire than by 
our own neglect to re-establish the extensive Japanese trade in canned 
fish. 


Who is to organise all this? It has been urged almost ad nauseam 
by all qualified to give an opinion that the Colonial Office requires 
a separate economic department. Even if that measure is not forth- 
coming it certainly requires immediately a business-relation depatt- 
ment in touch with current ideas and possibilities. For instance, great 
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supplies of ships, stores, transport, etc., will shortly become 
surplus to service requirements. All these surplus stores require to 
be diverted at the earliest possible moment to where they will 
alleviate the conditions aggravated by the cessation of U.S.A. lend- 
lease. In fact, we want to create Empire Lend-Lease. To give an 
example of what will become available and what should be done with 
it: Our Forces in Burma have been making use of refrigerator barges 
working on the ammonia-brine system. Each barge has two refrigera- 
tion units and two refrigerated holds with a total capacity of 9,000 
cubic feet. When these barges become surplus to war requirements 
they should be allotted to the Governments of Colonies that have 
meat and dairy products to ship as opportunity offers to U.K. but 
which at present have no cold storage facilities whatever. Every little 
helps. Why should tank landing craft not be converted into floating 
fish canning factories? This essential business of allotting and 
harnessing surplus stores to the most fruitful exploitation of ways 
and means is the one calling for the highest degree of acumen and 
vision. 

At the moment the Empire is up against it from a commercial point 
of view and we need to strive to the utmost to produce food and create 
an Empire Lend-Lease just as we strove to win the war. The time 
of committees, conferences, and advisers is past. There is too much 
planning—too little action and operation. There is no finer or more 
apt illustration of our present economic state and the solving of it 
than is afforded by Lenin’s decision to electrify Russia. It was while 
his country was still at war in 1918 he moved—{1) that not a single 
minute be wasted talking about plans ; and (2) that a practical start 
be made. And it was. It was a combination of information, know- 
ledge, forethought and energy, and, as the world well knows, it 
worked. Let us do the same about Empire Lend-Lease and Great 
Britain’s food. 


DRINK AND THE STATE 


IFTY years ago Great Britain was the must drunken country 

in Europe, measured either by its total liquor consumption or 
by its convictions for drunkenness. Since that time, however, the 
activity of various temperance organisations and wise education on 
the subject have had the effect of gradually reducing the national 
expenditure on stimulants, which in 1930 was the smallest in the 
history of the country for actual drink consumed. In 1933, how- 
ever, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
increased the strength of beer by 10 per cent. and reduced its cost 
by 1d. a pint, thus adding £20,000,000 to national taxation—virtually 
a gift to the brewing interests. The effect of this legislation was 
immediately to increase consumption and national convictions for 
drunkenness, with an upward curve on national drink expenditure ; 
this has steadily increased each year since that time. The war 
drink bill amounts to approximately £3,000,000,000, which on its 
yearly average represents about two-thirds of our total pre-war 
national income. The liquor now provided has a smaller alcoholic 
content, bat its total consumption has increased by approximately 
50 per cent. as compared with the 1930 figures, this not including 
wines and whisky. 

This increased consumption is due in part to increased national 
prosperity, and in part, no doubt, to the strain of the war. But it 
is none the less true that there is a gradual change of public opinion 
on the whole subject and that the Government has during the last 
ten years deliberately fostered an expenditure on alcoholic stimu- 
lants. An indication of this new tendency may be seen in the con- 
sent of licensing justices throughout the country to allow the rebuild- 
ing of large public-houses, or road-houses, at which increased drink- 
ing is noticeable among both juveniles and women. It is sometimes 
argued that while this increased consumption is admitted, the abuse 
of alcoholic stimulants is not reflected in the national convictions 
for drunkenness. That argument is, however, fallacious, for the 
reduction in police services during the war, and the imposition of a 
black-out throughout the country, has undoubtedly covered up what 
is now becoming a serious public abuse of drinking facilities. 
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Licensing legislation is out-of-date. No political party is willing 
to deal with the problem, and although the compensation levy, 
which has steadily shrunk, enables local magistrates to get rid of the 
worst type of public-house in their area, there is with this a steady 
growth in the number of licensed clubs, which are quite outside the 
control of either magistrates or the police. This running sore in the 
body politic threatens to become a national danger, and the licensing 
trade have further encouraged an increased consumption of alconolic 
beverages by a steady and large advertising expenditure. The profits 
of the trade have correspondingly increased year by year since 1930. 
Thinking men increasingly recognise that this expenditure is becom- 
ing a peril to the national well-being, for not only is the financial 
expenditure enormous, but the prostitution of our young manhood 
and womanhood is becoming an increasing social evil. Temperance 
reformers recognise that the whole task of re-education must be 
undertaken anew. All classes of the population are affected by this 
evil, which is creating its own problems with the return of the motor- 
car to the road. A commonly recognised fact is the serious increase 
in the growth of venereal disease as a result of the war, and in a 
recent survey on this subject, covering a large area, it was stated 
that 78 per cent. of the admitted contacts of this disease were traced 
to the public-house. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that no effective control of 
the liquor trade is possible till the trade is taken out of private hands. 
So long as the stimulus of personal profit exists men will be found 
who are prepared to carry on the industry in spite of its destructive 
influence. In this connection, it is worth reviewing the result of 
the Liquor Control Board’s work in the Carlisle and Gretna Green 
areas. With two or three exceptions, the State took over in 1916 the 
whole of the breweries, licensed houses and clubs in that area, pay- 
ing for them a sum of approximately £700,000, which was then the 
agreed value of the property, licences and goodwill. Since that t'me 
further expenditure has been incurred in modernising the various 
licensed houses, at a cost of approximately £300,000, so that it may 
be said that the cost of the assets stands at approximately £1,000,000. 
Control for management is vested in the Home Office, assisted by 
an Advisory Committee on which the local interests are represented, 
but without executive powers. Management was taken entirely out 
of the hands of the local magistrates. 

Immediately after the date of purchase, a drastic reduction in the 
number of existing licences was made. These numbered at the 
time of purchase 350, but since the purchase 157 licences have been 
cancelled, leaving a present total for the whole area of 193. In the 
case of “ off licences,” a reduction in Cariisle was made from 100 
to 13, and all grocers’ licences were suppressed. The licences for 
all clubs, except 11, have been cancelled, and of these only five are 
registered for the sale of stimulants. The accrued profits earned 
by the venture amount to £2,400,894 to date. Notable features of 
the new administration are: 

(a) All advertising of stimulants in the area is prohibited. 

(b) The local managers receive a bonus on the sale of food, soft 
drinks, tea and coffee, but none on the sale of stimulants. 

(c) The houses are so modernised that the worst features of 
unsatisfactory building structures have been entirely eliminated. 

Prior to the adoption of this administration, prosecutions in the 
area in 1908 numbered 300 ; in 1916 (the date on which the licences 
were purchased) they had reached the figure of 953; in 1917 they 
dropped to 350 ; and since that date have steadily decreased until in 
1932 (the last figures that I have available) they reached the minimum 
of 49. The Royal Commission on Licensing Reform, which sat in 
1932, made an exhaustive inquiry into the working and result of the 
Carlisle scheme, and commented completely favourably on it. The 
outstanding feature in connection with this scheme, apart from 
the fact that it has undoubtedly resulted in (a) a steady reduction in 
the number of licences existing, and (b) a steady reduction in the 
convictions for drunkenness, is that the whole of the licences are 
now owned by the State, which has sufficient accumulated funds to 
extinguish any or all of them at its option, without any charge on 
public funds. It was suggested in 1925 that this scheme might be 
extended to the whole of Northumberland and Durham, but no 
further steps were taken in this direction. 
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An extension of the Carlisle experiment would give power: 

(2) To reduce existing licences immediately to the number required 
by the public. 

(6) To get complete magisterial control of clubs. 

(c) To gain effective police control over the whole trade. 

(d) To create a public property from which the profit motive was 
removed, which could be steadily reduced as public needs warranted. 

This scheme need impose no cost on either the State or the local 
ratepayers ; it could be covered by a 2} per cent. Government loan 
with which the purchase would be made. Interest would be paid 
out of profits and a cumulative fund built up to provide for pay- 
ment for the assets acquired. The trade would be paid a fair 
price for the purchase, and would therefore have no grounds for 
complaint. 

The weakness of the Carlisle scheme is that ultimate control lies 
with the Home Office. But that need not be any part of a proposed 
extension. Management could be undertaken by an executive com- 
mittee appointed by the local Licensing Benches, with an equal 
number of Home Office representatives. If it was found that in 
practice this scheme was successful—and I have no doubt on this 
point myself—it could be extended to the whole country, in which 
case disinterested management would replace private ownership, and 
the worst evils of the present regime would be removed. The 
drink evil is a direct challenge to the Church, for here lies the only 
power capable of creating the necessary public opinion to change 
the present evil tendency. No development is more urgent than 
this at the present time, and nothing more immediately demanding 
enlightened public opinion. 


WINTER’S TALE 


By CAPTAIN B.A.O.R.* 
In Germany. 
EW of us are looking forward to the winter. Having fought for 
five months a losing battle against the boredom and reaction 
prevalent since VE day, we find it difficult to view the lengthening 
nights and morning chill without despondency. With dismay we 
read that hereabouts there is a yearly average of eighty-four days 
with the temperature below freezing. If boredom cannot be kept in 
check when the weather permits the use of all the outdoor recreational 
facilities available, what chance of success is there in winter, when 
the yachts lie storm-bound at their jetty and the swimming-pool is 
encrusted with ice? What chance of success when daily it becomes 
more difficult to spin three hours of work and make it eight? This 
boredom, frustration, reaction, should be causing the authorities con- 
cern. Or do they ignore the straw that is now forever arched by 
the strength of the wind, the very obvious increase in drinking in 
every bar and mess? German gin and German whisky—raw, burn- 
ing and potent—will claim casualties which can be attributed to the 
war as surely as a wound in the stomach. 

Welfare are not at fault. They have done a good job with imperfect 
material. Possibly the clubs for all ranks are inadequate, but then 
there is a housing shortage of appalling dimensions in this much 
battered country. Possibly the cinemas are too few and too scattered, 
but it should be possible for everyone to see a new film at least once 
and sometimes twice a week. The stage shows are poor, but then 
Ensa, for reasons recently much publicised, has become a by-word 
for the fifth-rate. An occasional-Gielgud in Hamburg does not im- 
prove the rating of the average concert-party which really does tour 
the district and is the fare of the majority of us. All credit to them, 
it is not they we blame for lacking talent. And if the London star is 
reluctant to face the long lorried journeys, the sparse accommoda- 
tion, the poor pay, who, other than us, shall blame him? The war is 
over and there is money to earn in the West End theatre. 

What of army education, which was also to have filled in the idle 
hour to purpose? So much depends on the enthusiasm and efforts 
of the local commander that generalisation is difficult, but it is 
known to be greatly handicapped by lack of equipment, of which 
the greatest deficiency is in instructional books. But whatever the 





* The writer of earlier articles signed “Captain B.L.A.” 
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cause, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that it has not been suc- 
cessful in giving interest to the spare-time hours of the majority, 
Most of us, therefore, not fully occupied by day, have to find our 
own amusement four or five nights a week. 

But, says the civilian in England, we are far worse off than you. 
Our winter will really be a hard one. Our fuel and food will be short 
and only money will be plentiful. We envy you your leisure, your 
security, even your liquor. Here where ail is in scant supply, your 
peace and plenty seem to us attractive. 

I suggest they tell that to the soldier who is straining at the leash 
awaiting demobilisation, who has spent six years away from home, 
who knows he is redundant simply because the machinery does not 
exist to release him when his job has been completed. Tell that to 
the soldier who has wasted six precious years and knows he must 
eventually compete in an open market with those who have been 
gaining priceless experience during his absence. Tell that to the 
man who is waiting to return to a wife he has scarcely seen for years, 
to a readjustment on which the success of his whole life depends, 
Tell that to the married man who is waiting for a house and furniture 
he cannot anyhow afford to buy, and sees his home, a six years dream, 
boil down to the reality of life with parent or in-law. Tell it finally 
to the soldier who looks to demobilisation as the release from prison 
and suffers the slow torture of watching his friends leave one by one 
before him, and who reads—if he be an officer—that he may be frozen 
on the military necessity clause, knowing as he does the military 
necessity! Certainly the Army has attractions—it just so happens 
that most of us would rather go home. 

That is the back-cloth to the English soldier’s winter scene—bore- 
dom, monotony, impatience. What of the German? It is not a pretty 
picture. Imagine a country in which the quite inadequate machi- 
nery of government is just, and only just, functioning. Thrust on 
to this machine the problems of a population which is living in 
conditions of appalling overcrowding, for whom there will quite 
certainly be little fuel except the wood and peat which they have 
been told to collect for themselves (there are eighty-four days when 
the temperature is below freezing), for whom there will inevitably 
be a bare subsistence ration (the harvest has been a failure). Throw 
on top of this the eight million homeless refugees expelled from 
Sudeten-Czechoslovakia and the “new” Poland, who are wander- 
ing the country in conditions of indescribable misery, sick and 
hungry and tired. Add all this together, and it is not surprising 
that quite responsible people are talking of ten million deaths this 
winter. Bad sanitation, overcrowding, under-nourishment, dirt— 
the conditions are ripe for scourge or epidemic. All that is lack- 
ing is the spark to ignite the tinder. Will it be carried across the 
border one dark night with the steady trickle of refugees who miss 
the frontier patrols? 

Germany has been living on her fat this summer—her loot from 
Europe. The Army was surprised, last spring, to see the well- 
stocked larders, the stacked warehouses, the high quality of the 
clothes. Now the food, used to supplement the low-calorie-value 
ration, has been eaten. The clothing has been partially requi- 
sitioned to equip the Displaced Persons. The warehouses remain 
empty once their goods have been expended. Certainly industry is 
less damaged than was expected, but what use are factories if we 
cannot provide the coal to supply the power, if we are short of roll- 
ing-stock to bring the raw material, if we cannot organise the labour 
to drive the machine? Few consumer goods will come off the pro- 
duction belts in Germany this winter. There are cold days and 
long, dark nights ahead. There is a population which will almost 
certainly have to fight a frightful battle for existence. There are 
hundreds of thousands of Displaced Persons, trouble-makers and 
lawless in their idleness. There are the demobilised troops with, 
possibly, time on their hands now that the harvest has been gathered 
in. 

Perhaps we are all a little tired, a little on edge, our nerves a 
little raw, but just now we sense in Germany pending tragedy almost 
upon us. And we, the British Army of the Rhine—once the British 
Liberation Army—have to live here and try, as well as we can, to 
stem the flood with buckets. It is not an agreeable prospect. Few 
of us are looking forward to the winter. 
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LONDON—PARIS 


By MARIAN SOMERS 

HAVE been offered a job, a job in Paris, on a French newspaper. 

It is the sudden realisation of all my hopes. In front of me 
is a concrete and serious chance of becoming a journalist if I can 
make good where I start. It is the beginning of a career. But I 
did not know that I had to go through hell to get to it. A solid 
wall of red tape, official documents and waste of time stands as 
high as the Himalayas between me and my journey to Paris. 

As soon as I received my letter of engagement, two months ago, 
] went to the Labour Exchange. I was sent to the regional Appoint- 
ments Office. There I was interviewed by a kind, white-haired 
lady, to whom I explained I had had three years in the Services 
and now wanted to start on my life career. She listened to me 
sympathetically and promised to write to London to obtain my 
release from the Ministry of Labour. “ You wil! hear in a few 
days,” she informed me. A week passed, then another, then a third. 
Every morning I flew to the letter-box to see if my release was 
there. Then I went up to Lordon myself to see what was happen- 
ing. After half an hour my papers were traced. 

“Yes, yes, we know all about you. We are waiting for your 
employer to come and fill a form saying he is ready to engage you.” 

“But my employer is in Paris. And [ sent you a letter of 
engagement signed by him.” 

“ That’s not enough, he must also sign a Ministry of Labour form. 
We shall have to send it to him.” 

Another week passed. There was no point in asking either for 
my visa to enter France or my exit permit to leave England till 
I knew whether I would be released from National Service. Then 
at last it came. A little over a month after I had asked for it. 
At the same time came due support from the “ Government depart- 
ment concerned.” 

Full of renewed hope, I sent in my blue visa forms to the French 
Consulate, enclosing a stamped envelope and asking how !ong it 
would be before the visa was granted. I wrote to the Passport Office 
asking for the application forms for an exit permit. No reply 
came from either office. So I went up to London again. Mind you, 
I am unemployed at the moment and not very rich, so that each 
trip is a financial headache. I found the Passport Office buzzing 
with noises and full of people wandering aimlessly about. No 
notices, no enquiry-desk where I could ask which counter I had 
to queue at, because there were about six queues in the main room. 
Someone sent me upstairs. There I waited for over half an hour, 
and was told that I had to go downstairs to get the forms. So I 
went downstairs again and joined a queue. It was hot and stuffy, 
and people were tired and bad-tempered, which was quite under- 
standable. After forty minutes I was at the top of the queue. 

“Are you a British subject? ” I was asked. I said I was. 

“Wrong counter. Go over to that one.” 

That one had a queue of ten people. I queued. At the top I 
was given the forms and told to send in all the papers I had to 
support my application. I went out bad-tempered and took a taxi 
to the French Consulate. 

There was a queue there, too. It moved even more slowly than in 
the Passport Office. After three quarters of an hour I went into 
a large room where a lady with grey hair and a stately composure 
told me to sit down. I explained that I had sent my forms for a 
visa with a stamped envelope asking whether my papers were filled 
in correctly and how long it would be before it was granted. 

“We never reply to letters,” the lady with the stately composure 
informed me severely. 

I was about to jump to my feet and ask what Consulates were 
for, when it struck me that it was the wrong psychological moment 
for a fight. I was at her mercy. 

“How do you think we would manage if we had to reply to all 
the letters we receive,” she went on in the same tone. “ You'll hear 
from us in due course, but it won’t be before at least six weeks.” 

I went out confounded. I went out feeling I weighed less than a 
dead leaf in the west wind. The wall before me was as solid as ever, 


in spite of the fact that a few bricks had been knocked off the top. So 
I went home and sent my application for an exit permit, duly stamped 
by the Food Office and the National Registration Office. Then I 
waited. 

A couple of days ago, something happened suddenly. I got a letter 
from the Passport Office: Form SL2. The Director presented his 
compliments to me, acknowledged my letter of three weeks before, 
enclosed the forms I had requested and asked for my valid passport. 
Now, nobody had asked for it before. Nor was it asked for on any 
form that I had been given. I sent it quickly But with the letter 
and the forms came a number of rules and regulations for the traveller 
going to France, complete with “ warnings” and “ addenda.” “ Per- 
sons travelling do so at their own risks,” says one of them “ Whilst 
all protection possible is given to ships, there can be no guarantee 
of a safe passage.”. . . —“It is a criminal offence to embark without 
proper authority,” says another. And this in conclusion: —“ In no 
circumstances can reasons be given for the grant or refusal of an 
Exit Permit "— 

Finally, the applicant is told how to obtain a passage. In the com- 
plicated and unintelligible language of official forms: “ Applications 
for passage cannot be entertained until an exit permit (as required in 
para. 6) and a French visa (as indicated in para. 10) have been 
obtained. They should be made to the Departments concerned as 
long as possible before the proposed date of travel and (except in such 
and such a case) not later than two clear weeks for persons in class (a). 
An application for passage should contain .” then follow nine 
questions which have been answered dozens of times on the dozens 
of forms already sent in. And at last: “ Applications should not be 
made directly to the Ministry of War Transport or to the Southern 
Railway.” Another blow. I had thought that it would be quite a 
simple matter to buy a ticket at Victoria on presentation of my exit 
permit and French visa. This will mean more weeks of delay and 
more correspondence back and forth with more Government De- 
partments. 


Meanwhile I am waiting. I don’t know when I can go yet, or even 
if I can go at all. Two months have elapsed. And my employer is 
waiting too. He will probably get tired of it and find someone else 
to do my work. It would be natural enough if he did. But it would 
mean the end of my happy hopes of becoming a journalist,—all 
because it takes endless weeks to get through the maze of red tape 
that stands solid and impenetrable between Paris and me. Is it 
thus that ententes cordiales are built? 


AFTER THE GLEANERS 


The gleaners had left all the field bone bare ; 

Only the headland grasses, here and there, 
Impaled that filmy wool a spider weaves 

When colours fade and autumn chills the air. 
And I had longed to help bring home the sheaves. 


No rag remained. The cold began to gnaw 

My too-material finger-tips ; they tore 

The gossamer as they touched it. Every hand 

But mine had raked the muck for moonbeam straw. 
Why had I buried my heart in such a land? 


Yet naked, sad and gaunt, the field had grown 
"To new dimensions. Dared I stumble on, 
One yard perhaps, I might redeem with tears 
What some unselfish friend had faithfully sown 
A thousand years ago, a thousand years. 


Then it was, then, I heard, but could not see, 
A brook that comforted the anxious lea ; 
Small, delicate filter of the prism of sound 
It sang alone, yet bade the world and me 
Be happier, because our peace was found. 


Lit1AN Bowes Lyon. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS re-reading recently an article which I wrote for this 
periodical in February, 1939, on the subject of propaganda. I 
contended in that article that there was a difference, not in degree 
only, but also in kind, between the British and Continental schools 
of thought. I pointed out that Hitler himself had disclosed the 
nature of this difference: in the many pages devoted to the subject 
in Mein Kampf he had laid it down that propaganda should address 
its appeal, not to reason, but to emotion. I suggested that this was 
a fallacious doctrine. “Emotional propaganda,” I wrote, “ powerful 
though it be at the outset, defeats its own ends. The drug ceases 
with time to produce the required stimulus, and ever stronger doses 
have to be injected. In order to become more virulent, propaganda 
has to be directed towards the lower emotions,—such as fear, hatred 
and greed,—which, I am glad to think, are temporary rather than 
durable springs of human action. British propaganda, in that it 
addresses itself to the reasonableness of the individual rather than 
to the impulses of the herd, has a more retarded but more permanent 
effect.” How far, with almost seven years of experience behind us, 
would we today confirm this perhaps complacent opinion? If we 
judge by apparent results only, there can be little doubt that my 
original contention has proved correct. Nobody could deny that 
during the war British propaganda has been immeasurably more 
effective than the propaganda of our enemies. The violence and 
vituperation, the emotionalism and inexactitude, of German, Italian 
and Japanese propaganda ceased after a short time to have any 
creative effect at all; whereas the more moderate and balanced 
information conveyed by the British wireless and leaflets succeeded 
in disturbing our enemies and in fortifying our friends. By 1941 it 
became evident that nothing which the Germans or the Italians 
might say was believed either by their own or foreign opinion ; 
whereas our own statements were eagerly accepted as the voice of 
truth. Are we justified, therefore, in assuming that propaganda 
which appeals to the emotions is invariably ineffective, whereas 
propaganda which appeals to reason is always bound to succeed? 
That would be a dangerous assumption. 
* * * * 

A distinction must be made between interna! and external propa- 
ganda. After arduous trial, and frequent error, it was found that 
the British public were hostile to all governmental propaganda and 
that the only thing to do was to avoid exhortation and to g.ve the 
people as much information as military security would permit. The 
same principle applied, with modifications, to propaganda abroad, 
and the whole energy of our vast propaganda-machine was directed 
towards providing the peoples of the Continent with as much correct 
information as could be supplied. The success of these methods, 
both internal and external, cannot be questioned ; but it should not 
blind us to the fact that this success was due, not so much to 
principles or methods as to the peculiar circumstances in which they 
were applied. The British public did not need to be persuaded of 
the righteousness of our cause, nor was it ever necessary to appeal 
to them to display resolution and unity in the face of danger. The 
continent of Europe was sundered by the steel curtain of Nazi 
domination from all news of world events and was passionately 
anxious to receive the correct information which we were able to 
supply. Here, again, there was no need to persuade; there was 
need only to supply such comfort and encouragement as the facts 
of the situation could offer. In other words, the emotions of both 
the home and the foreign public were already passionately engaged 
upon our side ; all that was needed was to provide material such as 
might transmute emotional longing into reasonable expectation. And 
in this we fully succeeded. 

* * * * 

It would be an error, none the less, to deduce from these excep- 
tional circumstances that the people, either at home or abroad, are 
always more affected by reasonable information than they are by 
emotional appeals. It would be folly to deny, for instance, that 
the German people have been profoundly influenced, and indeed 


conditioned, by the intensive propaganda with which the Nazis have 
deluged them during the last twelve years. It would be equally 
fallacious to assume that the British people, because they resented 
governmental exhortation during the years of war, are in fact imper- 
vious to all propaganda which is directed at their feelings rather 
than at their thoughts. If we examine objectively the effects of 
mass propaganda in Europe during the last quarter of a century, there 
are Certain disturbing conclusions at which we are forced to arrive. 
It is evident in the first place that governmental propaganda can 
only become effective if it is totalitarian, in the sense that it must 
apply to its own purposes every organ of publicity and education 
which the State contains. It does not suffice merely to exhort the 
faithful or to persuade the hesitant ; it is also necessary to intimidate 
those who criticise or even doubt.- It is evident in the second place 
that, whereas governmental propaganda can only dominate a whole 
country if it applies totalitarian methods, anti-governmental propa- 
ganda, or the propaganda directed against existing authority, is 
infinitely more pervasive and needs far less stringent machinery. 
The chief lesson that we learn is that, whereas it requires the whole 
organisation of the State to impose any given doctrine, it is a far 
less difficult thing to propagate a heresy ; since it is easier to incul- 
cate suspicion than to create confidence, to spread general distrust 
than to confirm general belief. The facility with which scepticism 
can be engendered is one of the most distressing symptoms of our age. 
* * * * 

Some at least of the causes of this general scepticism can be 
recognised and defined. Our popular education, which is still in a 
transitional phase, has obliterated the old distinction between the 
educated and the uneducated; the younger generation are today 
sufficiently educated to wish to form their own judgements, but not 
sufficiently educated to have personal confidence in their own judge- 
ments. They know enough to be conscious of their own ignorance 
and to realise the fact that the education which has been given them 
is incomplete. A mood has thus been created in which they resent, 
and therefore suspect, the knowledge which they do not themselves 
possess; and they are inclined to dismiss as “ propaganda” all 
information or instruction which does not fall within their own 
orbit of thought or feeling. During the last election, for instance, I 
was much distressed to notice that, whereas my audiences would listen 
with attention to my remarks upon such problems as came within 
their own orbit of experience, they would become contemptuous when 
I touched upon matters of which they themselves were wholly 
unaware. I was conscious, when speaking on such matters as finance, 
colonial development or foreign affairs, that my audience felt that I 
had introduced these alien matters for the purpose of reminding 
them of their own ignorance or of inserting some subtle and diver- 
sionary theme. It was sad, for instance, to observe that when I 
reminded them that the inevitable cessation of Lease-Lend would 
expose us to a serious financial and economic strain my remarks 
were greeted with a guflaw of disbelief. And I was obliged, there- 
fore, to revise my former opinion that the British public are, on the 
whole, impervious to propaganda and to conclude that they are 
impervious only to such propaganda as may seem to them to have a 
governmental or expert tinge. 

* * * * 

This in itself is a healthy symptom, and one which would delight 
me were it accompanied by an equally firm rejection of the propa- 
ganda of distrust. It would be a grave misfortune if the people of 
this country were to become susceptible to the suggestion that 
matters outside the area of their own knowledge are outside the area 
of their own interests ; or to confront all instruction on such matters 
with a mood of resistance which is largely based upon suspicious- 
ness of the unknown. It is to be regretted that this mood of scepti- 
cism should be so prevalent at a time when we need the maximum 
of confidence between the Government and the governed, since 
many years must elapse before a revised system of education creates 
that self-confidence which is the only modern antidote to distrust. 
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THE THEATRE 


“A Bell for Adano.”’ At the Phoenix.——‘ The School tor Scandal.”’ 
At the Arts.——International Ballet. At His Maiesty’s. 


It is not easy to write a piece of serious propaganda that is both 
entertaining as a novel or a play and convincing and moving in its 
emotional and moral appeal. It is on the contrary very easy to criticise 
A Bell for Adano adversely as a play, and to point to its dramatic 
weaknesses—easy but futile, since, in spite of them, it grips its audience 
from start to finish, and this prime merit outweighs every defect. I 
have not read the novel by John Hersey, nor seen the film, but I 
should judge that Mr. Paul Osborn, who is responsible for the 
dramatic version, has respected his author’s intention and carried it 
effectively across the footlights. Responsibilities of victory is the 
theme, and the play is about a Major in the American army put in 
command of Adano, a town in Sicily taken over during the advance 
of the American army. He is an enlightened and civilised man, and 
we follow with passionate interest his heroic efforts to deal justly, 
humanely, and sympathetically with the Sicilian inhabitants in the 
teeth of the brutality of his superior (a blackguardly General aptly 
described by one of his own officers as “ the son of a bitch”) and the 
insensitive stupidity of subordinates. Every form of government, 
however idealistic, is dependent on the characters and ability of the 
individuals who have to make it work, and power tests men in office 
severely. Here we see them being tested, and it is an exciting and 
improving experience. A Bell for Adano is a play which the soldiers 
of every army in occupation and also the bureaucrats everywhere 
ought to see. Mr. Robert Beatty is excellent as the efficient and 
noble-minded Major, and there is no fault to be found with the acting 
of the other American soldiers ; but the Sicilians are grossly over- 
acted and made figures of farce. Either this was a fault of the pro- 
ducer aiming at easy laughter or, as I much fear, it is how Europeans 
really appear to the more simple-minded Westerners. 
The School for Scandal needs polished performers and in this 
production it does not always get them. Alec Clunes did not lack 
charm as Charles Surface and Derek Birch’s Joseph Surface was an 
outstanding success. He, at least, had the authentic style as did, in 
an easier vein, Marcus Insley’s Sir Benjamin Backbite, but the pro- 
duction as a whole is mediocre rather than distinguished. Mediocre, 
I am glad to say, is not the word I can apply to Mona Inglesby’s 
really brilliant performance in the scene Grand Pas d’Action from 
Tchaikovsky’s famous ballet The Sleeping Princess. This master- 
piece of Petipa’s choreography was executed with remarkable bravura 
and certainty. As a dancer Miss Inglesby has made astonishing pro- 
gress and this ballet is an attractive addition to her company’s 
repertory. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At Warners.——“ Berlin.’’ At the Tatler.—— 


“ Objective, Burma.”’ i 
For Non-theatrical release. 


Post-War Career Films. 
Arter a brief flying visit to America I found myself back here viewing 
Objective, Burma, almost before the bright lights of Broadway had 
ceased bedazzling my critical faculties. Perhaps it is a consequence 
that I am less surprised than most of my fellow critics at the film’s 
complete disregard of history and its assumption that the Burma 
campaign was exclusively American. For Broadway is the shop 
window of a great American industry which still, in spite of war's 
alarms and excursions, is selling entertainment regardless of cause or 
effect. Broadway is the customer’s end of an assembly line off 
which gleaming films roll with all the precision and self-sufficiency 
of a new streamlined car. For the purposes of this industry and 
this shop-window, war is simply a topical source of entertainment 
themes ; and if your war film is for American audiences then it is 
more profitable that your protagonists be Americans. It is no dis- 
qualification that the theme chosen is one with which American 
personnel had no connection in actual historical fact. The market is 
for entertainment, not history. In terms of educational effect the 
problem is considerable and grave, but it is a problem which awaits 
and will receive America’s own solution. 

The question of whether we need to accept Hollywood’s account of 
world history on our own British screens is altogether another matter. 
There has been talk of the need to ban Objective, Burma, and it 
appears likely that its distributors will have the grace to withdraw 
it. But it is more to the point to ask why the British film industry 
itself has not told the story of the r4th Army in Burma. For 
economic reasons as well as for reasons of national prestige it would 
appear that the time is approaching when British stories will need 
to be told on British screens by British films, though, it is to be hoped, 
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in no spirit of narrow nationalism. Presumably the economic 
negotiations now proceeding in the United States will be partly con- 
cerned with this matter. It seems that we have few dollars available 
for food, and no doubt we could apply austerity standards also to our 
imports of misrepresentation, not in the interests of censorship 
but in response rather to the still, smal! voice of the British film 
industry, which has shown signs these last years of understanding 
that entertainment can sometimes be more than an end in itself. 

Berlin is a documentary account, compiled by Soviet cameramen, 
of the battle for Berlin. The sequences showing the approach to the 
city are conventional in character, but as soon as the suburbs are 
reached the film takes on a nightmare quality. Amidst the cannonad- 
ing of guns, and the disintegration of tenements, shops and factories 
under the steady battering of tanks and scurrying infantry, we see 
plump well-dressed Berliners carefully cutting food from a dead 
horse, or looting in a frenzy of avarice. There are other scenes, of 
destitute and pathetic citizens, of a frightened woman falling in the 
street, which arouse feelings of pity. But pity the film seeks quickly 
to suppress with scenes reminding us of the ovations which the 
people of Berlin used once to accord their Nazi leaders. Berlin is 
the first adequate account we have had of the destruction of a great 
modern city, against which has been turned both the physical and 
psychological weapons of modern warfare. It is a gruesome and 
salutary picture which, let us hope, will seem incredible to future 
generations. 

The British contribution to the week’s film-making is modest. 
practical and forward-looking. The Ministry of Information has 
completed on behalf of other Government departments three films 
designed to assist demobilised Service personnel in finding peaceful 
employment. One of these films, What’s the Next Job? shows the 
new re-2mployment machinery in action in some imaginary and some- 
what theatrical cases. Teaching determinedly leaves no question 
unanswered which may arise in the minds of the Serviceman or 
Servicewoman who sees an opportunity in the heavy demand for 
new teachers. It shows what a good teacher should be, as well as 
how to become one under the new emergency scheme. Farmwork is 
especially interesting in that it is as concerned to discourage unsuitable 
recruits to the land as it is to explain the official training scheme and 
the opportunities deriving from it. This modest Crown Film Unit 
production has been directed in homely and down-to-earth terms 
by Michael Gordon, who gives a realistic view of agricultural life 
which will inspire the man who needs mud on his boots, but will 
horrify agriculture’s more lyrical publicists. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


AND THE ROAD LEADS GENTLY, GENTLY . . 


THE road leads gently, gently, all the way ; 

the sun beats down on the road, and the dust is white, 
and the air vibrates with the call of the hungry sea, 
and the cry of the sea-gulls haunt the velvet night. 


The cottages are weathered and old and bent, 

and the garden walls are lichened a greeny-grey, 

and a great grey church stands high on a neighbouring hill, 
and the road leads gently, gently, all the way. 


They say on a night when the clear moon pales the stars, 
with the air still warm from the heat of a summer’s day, 
that the gulls will gather together the whole night through, 
and mortals will understand what the sea-birds say. 


The air is magic here, and the tale rings true. 

Tonight the moon will be clear and the gulls will cry, 
and.the old foolishness tells me I must go, 

and the night shall belong to the plaintive gulls and I. 


Here in the shade I wait with a quiet mind, 

and the sun beats down on the road in the heat of the day, 
where the air vibrates to the call of the hungry sea, 

and the road leads gently, gently, all the way. 


JUDYTH MONNICKENDAM. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Subscribers are reminded that notification of change of address 
should reach the office of The Spectator seven clear days before 
the alteration is to take effect 
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LETTERS TO 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Sir,—The figures in the letter from the Empire Industries Association 
are, I hope obviously, misleading. To compare 1932 at the bottom of 
the world slump, when Protection was already in force here, with 
subsequent years up to 1937, in which all countries were slowly but tem- 
porarily struggling out of the slump, is clearly unfair; to attribute that 
process in our case, and still more in the rest of the world, to Ottawa, 
grotesque. Your statement which your correspondent 


, 


verges on the 
challenges—that “ Ottawa produced an expansion in intra-Imperial trade’ 
—is itself rather too favourable to Ottawa. Between 1929 and 1937—two 
fairly comparable years, being the best respectively of the pre- and post- 
Ottawa periods—there was an increase in volume of 12} per cent. in our 
retained imports from the Empire, but a decrease of 18 per cent. in our 
own exports to the Empire. 

The second part of your statement that “ Ottawa resulted at the same 
time in a substantial reduction in international trade” is perfectly cor- 
rect if you mean our trade with foreign countries. This fell in volume 
between the same two years by 25 per cent. in our retained imports, and 
by 30 per cent. in our exports; it is also true that world trade fell off, of 
which Ottawa was a contributory cause. 

Your correspondent also asserts quite incorrectly that “the import 
duties transferred a large proportion of our purchasing-power to 
the import of raw material rather than of manufactured articles.” The fact 
is that between 1929 and 1937 our retained imports of raw materials 
from all sources fell off in volume by 2 per cent., and of the equally 
important intermediate products by 17 per cent. Fully manufactured 
goods actually formed in 1937 a slightly larger proportion of our total 
retained imports than in 1929, but even then it was under 12 per cent., in- 
cluding industrial machinery. In most years it was under Io per cent. 

Finally, may I remind your readers that at Hot Springs we and each 
of our Dominions, among some 40 nations, agreed to promote freer 
international trade without discrimination?—Yours faithfully, 

A. S. Comyns Carr. 


1 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


PEACE THROUGH FEAR OR... ? 


S1r,—Frankly (if a mere Prebendary may presume to criticise the opinions 
of a Canon Residentiary), I found Canon Roger Lloyd’s article with the 
above title, like the famous curate’s egg, only good in parts! Which said, 
may I attempt to deal with Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s letter about it, not to 
defend the Canon, who can well be left to take care of himself, but to 
rebut certain of his critic’s aspersions on “the clergy,” about whom he 
makes some confident assertions which are not justified by the facts, and 
to say a word about his own use of the very “anthropomorphism ” on 
which he pours such scorn. (Incidentally, was it really necessary, even 
in these Greekless days, to translate “ anthropomorphism ” into English 
for the benefit of the readers of The Spectator?) 

I think I can claim to have as intimate a knowledge of the clerical mind 
as most men. I have been 53 years in Orders. I have held the office of 
director of clerical studies in my own diocese, and at this very moment 
am meeting week by week groups of clergy (C.F.’s and O.C.F’s.) for dis- 
cussion of the messages they (and I) are delivering at our “ Padre’s 
Hours ” ; and I have addressed scores of Ruridecanal Chapters on matters 
theological and hope to add to their number in the near future. Out of 
which experience I assert with positive conviction that there is no justifica- 
tion whatever for such general and sweeping accusations of obscurantism 
as Mr. Fyfe makes against “the clergy” as a body. I do not pretend 
that we “are all of one mind” in the C. of E. I wish we were. But 
I do insist that no small proportion of us have faced for ourselves the 
problems Mr. Fyfe raises and found an answer to them which seems to 
us (accepting as we do the results of modern biological research on the 
one hand, and of the equally modern investigations into the historical and 
philosophical bases of dogma), to “make sense” and to provide us with 
a rationale, honest and comprehensive, of all the phenomena of human 
life as, in one aspect, part of the content of physical biology and in another 
as the intimate concern of the metaphysician. Numbers of us long ago 
ceased to believe that the Evil in the Universe is, as it were, administered 
and governed by a Personal Desire. We know that that idea invaded 
Judaism after the exile from Jewish contact with Persian thought, and we 
hold ourselves at liberty to regret it today because it creates more diffi- 
culties than it solves. Again, “ this killing business is never touched upon 
by the clergy,” says Mr. Fyfe. “Never”! All I can say is that I have 
touched upon it scores of times and that there are in existence today many 
books from clerical pens which examine it from many angles and with 
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sound knowledge of the biological background against which it must 
be set. Why Mr. Fyfe should “most unwillingly ” kill the “ caterpillars, 
slugs and snails ” which eat up his vegetables I cannot imagine, unless he 
has persuaded himself that a certain type of Oriental thought provides 
him with a sounder ethical code than does traditional Christianity. For 
when he does so kill he is “acting biologically.” Has he never heard of 
the “balance of nature” and of how life—all life including his own— 
depends on its preservation? Is he sure that the working of this Law of 
Nature involves “cruelty” and therefore is perplexed as to how 
Christians can hold that the Creator God is “Love”? To the mind of 
many clergy cruelty is only possible to the human species, for in essence 
cruelty is immoral, and there is no “morality,” because there is no 
conscience, below the human level. Does he hold that pain is an evil in 
itself? If he does the whole biological process which has resulted in the 
production of the Genus Homo Sapiens has been evil at every one of its 
stages. Does he still think that “ the clergy” as a body teach a “ doctrine 
of God” which paints Him as an Oriental Potentate, an absolute and 
irresponsible Mgnarch, Himself untouched by suffering, yet inflicting it 
more or less capriciously on man? If he does he can know little or nothing 
of the content of modern religious philosophy and he has been very 
unfortunate in his choice of preachers (if any) to “sit under.” Does he 
imagine that none of us have ever heard of the famous French aphorism— 
Le Dieu défini est le Dieu fini—and do our best to teach accordingly? 

Of course we use “anthropomorphic” terminology. What else can 
we use? But we are as careful to avoid being the slaves of our own mental 
pictures as we are to allow our metaphysic to be dominated by a ruthless 
logic, than which there is nothing more “anthropomorphic.” Mr. Fyfe’s 
parable of the earthly father and the box of matches in the nursery 
illustrates what I mean. 

This letter is already too long and I may not attempt further exposure 
of his fallacies in detail. I can only say that we moderns (not necessarily 
modernist) who believe that in the Cross we have the coping stone of our 
“ doctrine of God,” the loving and therefore the willingly suffering, Father 
of us all, believe that there is to be found a surer guarantee of permanent 
peace than Fear. We believe that humanity is moving towards acceptance 
of it as its only hope of salvation. Our doubt is—will that movement be 
fast enough? I for one, anyway, refuse to believe that it must fail—I am 
yours faithfully, H. MARTYN SANDERS, 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W. 1. Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 


S1r,—In the name of human intelligence Mr. Hamilton Fyfe repudiates the 
contention that God acts in history in accordance with the human situa- 
tion which we present to Him ; and he dismisses it as “sheer anthropo- 
morphism.” This long word means “the attribution of human form or 
personality to God” (Oxford Dictionary). But if the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is true, which, for Christians, is a fundamental postulate, we 
attribute to God only that which He Himself assumed within history. 
In this sense the Christian religion is certainly anthropomorphic—and 
why not? It is precisely because of this that the ideas of the dignity of 
man and the supremacy for man of human reason can stand on sure 
ground, being embedded, as they are, in that which is in history but 
beyond it, the ultimate nature of “God. That is why in his endorsement 
of Joubert’s remark, “It is not hard to know God provided one does not 
force oneself to define Him,” Mr. Fyfe is striking a blow at the very 
human intelligence to which he appeals. If God exists at all, then the 
first task of all reason is to think as clearly as possible: about His nature, 
and this must involve definition. If we may not be anthropomorphic at 
all, the enterprise is hcpeless from the beginning. 

But all this, I think, is rather arid and unimaginative, and it does not 
help: the Mr. and Mrs. Brown of my article—lay figures of the average and 
obscure—forward to the vital faith that what they are and do counts in 
the struggle for the world’s peace. Mr. Fyfe’s reverent but (I think) 
studied agnosticism offers them no hope at all. How could it? The 
Christian idea that God acts in history does offer them hope, if it is urged 
not primarily for their sake but simply because it is the truth. As witness 
of it I end by quoting the last words of a private letter I had two days 
ago from a perfectly ordinary working girl, the very spit and image of the 
socially ordinary and the obscure. “I do try, though never, I am afraid, 
as successfully as I wish, to become a Christian, but I'll always try. For 
I realise that it’s the millions and millions of little people like myself 
that will finally turn the scales towards a golden future if only we will 
interest ourselves sufficiently. So few of us realise wholely (sic) what 
a dynamic force we are up against now that science has conquered the 
secret of the atom. It seems to me almost to be God’s final test to us.” 
Mr. Fyfe and I could both of us pick holes in the way that is put. But 
the spirit is exactly what is wanted.—Yours faithfully, ROGER LLOyD. 


Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 
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Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is always provocative, and never more so than 
when he attacks the conventional views on religious belief. In this he 
loves to tilt at the windmills of his own creation. He appears to be still 
obsessed with his childhood’s teaching which dominated the crude 
Calvinism of fifty years ago, and has yet to realise that a purely intellectual 
interpretation of religion will never satisfy him. As Pascal said, “the 
Heart has its reasons, that reason is not aware of.” We personalise the 
Creator—the unknowable One—because we cannot think of Him in other 
terms. The founder of the Christian faith taught us to call Him “ Our 
Father” in revealing His nature to us. For the same reason, we 
personalise evil in the terms of Satan (the Devil), for while we cannot 
explain the existence of evil, we recognise its force. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe seems to suggest that both a Creator and the power 
of evil are non-existent, save in our own imaginations. What, then, does 
he propose to substitute as an alternative mode of thought? A self- 
winding Universe, the creation of fortuitous circumstance does not seem 
to provide a reasonable constructive solution, and there are many in- 
tellectual difficulties about accepting it. Perhaps the Christian alternative 
of believing, as an act of faith, what is beyond intellectual demonstration, 
may be the wise one ; at least we do this constantly in other fields. The 
doctor who refused to use a drug about which he had only empirical 
knowledge would soon cease to practice ; the scientist who did not begin 
by basing his conclusions on unprovable assumption would go no further 
than Mr. Fyfe appears to have done in the spiritual realm. The human 
mind is a dangerous instrument with which to try and measure the ways 
of the Eternal. Life has many problems for which there is no purely 
intellectual solution. May it not be that the mystic is nearer the heart 
of truth?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, I. 


RATIONAL FARMING 


Sir,—“ All good farmers realise that they must maintain the productivity 
of their soil, in the same way as a manufacturer must maintain his plant.” 
This extract from Mr. Walston’s last sentence states clearly the part of his 
view which I regard as dangerous. A man can be a successful farmer in 
the business sense without being a good farmer in Mr. Walston’s sense, 
He need not maintain his plant, because, unlike the manufacturer, he can 
leave it derelict and move on to another plant, ready and waiting for 
him, and still make a handsome profit. Dust-bowls and lost soil in all the 
continents are evidence of what happens when P.M.H. is the guiding 
principle. 

When I heard last week that American economic experts forecast eight to 
ten million unemployed in the U.S.A. by next June, I thought of Mr. 
Walston. Has he not fallen into the trap of supposing that we live in order 
to make money, rather than making money in order to live? He first 
requires maximum P.M.H. and then hopes to maintain fertility, when he 
should first require to maintain fertility and then aim for maximum 
P.M.H.—Yours faithfully, H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH. 

Hengwm, Knighton, Radnorshire. 


IMPROVING THE MILK SUPPLY 


Sir,—Probably few people realise how much the systematic testing of 
milk has increased during recent years. Since the beginning of the war 
a great deal of effort and expense has gone to the formation of the National 
Milk Testing and Advisory Scheme, which is under the direction of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and this has done much good work in reducing 
wastage of milk due to souring and in directing advisory work in the 
right direction. New and more rapid tests (the Resazurin Tests) have 
been devised for testing milk which is likely to give trouble, and regular 
fortnightly tests are carried out on milk produced on the greater numbers 
of farms in this country with a view to locating those farms on which 
the methods are faulty. 

This system of testing and inspection, however, has practically no con- 
nection with the earlier established arrangements for specially designated 
milks such as “ Accredited” and “ Tuberculin Tested” (T.T.), operated 
under the direction of the Ministry of Health, and these are giving a good 
deal of concern to producers and others interested in milk production. 
Producers who hold an “ Accredited” or “T.T.” licence receive a sub- 
stantial premium on milk produced, and the money for these premiums 
is provided by a levy on all other producers. If the premiums are properly 
earned no one need complain, but in practice too much depends on the 
buildings and equipment passing a certain standard at the time the licence 
is granted, and too little on subsequent testing for the cleanliness of 
milk produced. It therefore happens that although the scheme, in general, 
is a valuable contribution towards clean milk, cases are none too rare in 
which, once a licence has been obtained, conditions and methods are 
allowed to fall below the required standard and tests under the N.M.T. 
and A. Scheme, above referred to, reveal that milk of inferior keeping 
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quality is earning a substantial premium. It should be added, however, 
that the T.T. licence also requires regular veterinary inspection of herds. 


In order to avoid unfairness to the careful producer whose buildings 
and equipment may not be quite up to date, there is little doubt that the 
time has come when there should be more collaboration between the two 
testing authorities and less rigidity in operating the Accredited and T.T. 
Schemes, so that a producer may more easily lose his premium and again 
easily have it restored when results have improved. The Ministry of 
Agriculture have pointed out tat the two types of testing have been drawn 
up for different purposes ; the one is mainly concerned with the keeping 
qualities of milk, and the other to differentiate the higher qualities of 
milk, and that some discrepancies may be expected, and it may be that 
there are legal difficulties which prevent one authority reporting to another 
as fully as could be wished ; but these matters need tackling vigorously 
in the near future so that a considerable amount of injustice and over- 
lapping of effort, which is heing brought to light, can be obviated by 
properly co-ordinated arrangements.—Yours faithfully, 

“MILK Factory MANAGER.” 


LORD BEAVERBROOK 


S1r,—The comments made by “ Janus” in your issue of September 14th 
on the subject of Lord Beaverbrook’s Election activities are open to ob- 
jection. It is becoming a convenient fashion to lay the blame for the recent 
Conservative defeat at the door of the proprietor of the Daily Express, 
whereas the causes of their defeat, varied and complex as they are, should 
be sought elsewhere. 

It is difficult to understand why, as “ Janus ” says, “ Lord Beaverbrook’s 
storming away on public platforms at Paddington and elsewhere ” was “ an 
electoral disaster.” Lord Beaverbrook, like Mr. Churchill, passionately be- 
lieves in the Conservative and Imperial cause, and, thank heaven, 
in these days of distressing Conservative diffidence and defeatism, says so 
honestly, emphatically and forcefully. Is it seriously suggested that he 
should have made apologetic speeches and pandered to those irrepressible 
Socialists who endeavoured, wherever he went, to shout him down? It 
may be easy to take up Lord Beaverbrook on points of detail, but the 
Conservative Party greviously needs to-day more of the drive and faith 
which he supplies in abundant measure. The Tory Reformers should 
remember the fate of the Liberal Party and learning its obvious lesson 
preach Conservatism and not “Pink Socialism.” That way assuredly lies 
disaster, not only for the party but for the country, too.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, R. ERSKINE-WATSON. 

Lund House Green, Harrogate. 


LIBERALISM 


S1r,—“ Nothing succeeds like success ” and, conversely, nothing fails like 
failure. I suppose, in the circumstances Liberals should not expect much 
sympathy, even from the liberal-minded Janus. Maybe he considers his 
remarks on the subject constitute advice rather than criticism, but they 
read more like an epitaph than an exhortation. Janus argues that as the 
moderates of both Labour and Conservatism are, in effect, advocating 
liberal policies there is no room for a Liberal Party. It would seem to 
me that in these circumstances there is a very urgent need for such a 
party. The policies and beliefs of the moderates of both Right and Left 
are used by their respective parties merely as a sugar coating on a pill. 


Liberals undoubtedly feel that the election results were very disappoint- 
ing. They feel that their failure was due more to their own inadequacy 
in numbers, funds, political tactics and publicity than to any inherent 
genius of their adversaries. At the same time they feel (as Britain felt 
after Dunkirk) that they have a faith which is worth fighting for. They 
believe fundamentally that man can only progress in freedom ; that liberty 
is essential to the development of the individual and that it is the individual 
that matters. It seems obvious to the Liberal that his opponents on 
either side are vying with each other to bribe the electorate with material 
advantages and threatening them with dire material terrors in their efforts 
to attain power. The only result of their actions (as distinct from their 
words) is to reduce and finally to abolish the liberty of the subject. 
Liberalism is a concept which is not easy to sell against the loud-mouthed 
cheap-jacks of State-Nursemaidism and Something-for-Nothingism. 


Liberals are Liberals not because they hunger and thirst for the fruits 
of office—those of them who did have long ago died of starvation or 
defaulted—but because they honestly feel they can belong to no other 
party. That is the strength of the Liberal Party now; such strength is 
not to be despised. More than this, they believe that the nation is in 
sore need of the very ideals they themselves profess and they intend to 
preach their gospel till the electorate realises where it is being led by 
the opponents of Liberalism. This is not waiting for adversaries’ mis- 
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takes, it is allowing the inexorable consequences of illiberal policies to 
become apparent. 

True Liberalism can only be enshrined in a party basing its beliefs 
on the supreme value of individual liberty. It is now the duty of that 
party to work out a practical policy implementing its ideal and to explain 
itself and its policy in plain unambiguous terms to the electorate. There 
is no catch and there can be no compromise. If the electorate, with its 
eyes open, rejects liberty the Liberal Party will fail again but at least it 
will be able to say with truth that it has had the courage of its convictions 
and has, for them, suffered political martyrdom. Perhaps it will not fail. 
—Yours faithfully, D. G. PUMFRETT. 

Heathfield, Woking, Surrey. 


Sir,—As a member of the Liberal Party I was naturally interested in 
Mr. Hogg’s letter, asserting the community of views between Liberals 
and Tory Reformers. I quite agree. But does Mr. Hogg really think 
that even with Liberal aid the Tory Reformers could really capture the 
Conservative party? He himself writes in the Daily Mail of the incredible 
complacency of the party’s leaders even after such an overwhelming 
defeat. He admits by implication the complete failure of the Reform 
Committee to educate, let alone capture, the party, a failure made manifest 
throughout the election campaign. 

Col. W. A. Sinclair displayed a surer logic when, seeing the verdict of 
the electors unreflected in the composition and policy of the Central 
Office, he declined to fight again under the Tory banner. The Tory 
Reformers should have the true courage of their convictions and break 
all connection with the discredited Party. Then common sense would 
dictate a merger with the Liberals. The name of the new party is 
immaterial. What matters is that in 1950 the electorate should be pre- 
sented, as an alternative to the Socialist Commonwealth, with a compre- 
hensive reformist programme, instead of the sterile reaction which is 
all that can be expected from a Conservative Party waiting confidently 
for the pendulum to return.—Yours faithfully, J. Kerru Kyte. 

Brook House, St. Neots, Hunts. 


R.A.F. RELEASE 


Sir,—You state in your editorial in last week’s issue that the present 
scheme for Release from the Forces devised by Mr. Bevin is generally 
approved but that the speed of release must be increased. Most men in 
the R.A.F. would agree with this statement. If your statements are correct 
it is thus evident that the present situation is the fault of the Service 
Ministries and not of the Minister of Labour. 

The R.A.F. have up to the end of this month released the groups com- 
paratively quickly, but the latest order is a very considerable slowing 
down. In the period from November Ist to the end of the year the 
general release will only advance one group to 23 with releases to 25 in 
some trades. It is quite obvious to those in the services that very little 
serious effort is being made to speed up release. A few clerks on each 
R.A.F. station do nearly all the release work. The Personnel Dispatch 
centres are not handling half the men they are equipped and staffed to 
handle.—Yours faithfully, R.A.F. Corporat. 


BRITISH ALLEGIANCE 


Sir,—I would appreciate it very much if you would consider the follow- 
ing lines for publication in your periodical: 

“hk , swear by Almighty God that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to His Majesty King George the Sixth, His Heirs and Succes- 
sors, and that I will, as in duty bound, defend His Majesty, His Heirs 
and Successors in Person, Crown and Dignity against all enemies and 
will observe and obey all orders of His Majesty, His Heirs and Successors, 
and of the Generals and Officers set over me.” 

This is the oath which I, a German Jewish refugee, was asked to take 
when I volunteered for the British Army in 1939. We have all done our 
duty loyally. We have made sacrifices, some of us the supreme sacrifice. 
When my offer of military service was accepted six years ago, when I took 
the oath of allegiance, I felt proud, because I was trusted and accepted 
into the community of British soldiers. What crime have I committed 
that after my demobilisation I should be reduced to the rank of an Enemy 
Alien? I was trusted to bear arms on your side, and, taking my oath of 
allegiance seriously, I cannot get used to the idea of being an alien again. 
And, quite frankly, I do not see why I should. Surely people have been 
granted British citizenship before for doing less than what we have done. 
I appeal to this country’s sense of fairness and I sincerely trust that we 
will be spared the humiliation of being treated as aliens again.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant. “ONE OF 5,000.” 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A CUMBERLAND farmer of my acquaintance said not long since—and 
meant it—“I am as fond of money as other men; but I don’t like it as 
much as seeing my stock looking well.” In this confession lies the complete 
answer to the leading argument of the school of ecenomic husbandry, as 
opposed to those who regard farming, gardening and craftsmanship as 
essentially a way of life. The West of England, from Cornwall to West- 
morland, is a mosaic of small farms, many of them so called family farms. 
On most of them there is small! distinction between time and over-time. 
Hours of work are not considered. What matters is the stuff produced. 
Women and children and sometimes neighbours lend a hand. Almost all 
such holdings would be damned outright by those who estimate farming 
success by the sum produced by each worker per hour. But their gauge 
simply does not apply, because the work is not conditioned by time, as 
the philosophers say. These farmers are in just the same case as a certain 
craftsman in my village. When he is keen, he will work for 16 hours 
in the day and enjoy every minute. How much he is paid per hour does 
not concern him. To condemn his work, because the factory can turn 
out a worse thing at ten times the pace, is what the logicians call an 
ignoratio elenchi, a total disregard of the thing to be proved. You might 
as well discourage the painter’s art because the camera takes more pictures 
to the hour. The argument of the economists would rule out all gardens, 
all allotments and most family farms, on the ground that they earn for 
their happy and industrious owners less than the minimum agricultural 
wage, when hours of work are strictly reckoned. There is no yard-stick 
for an artist’s work, whether he turns out pictures or onions, iron gates or 
woolly lambs. A strange incidental fact in the polemics of husbandry in 
England is and has been that a vast majority of the critics and theorists 
draw their conclusions from experience in the midlands or eastern side 
of England, which differs from the west as chalk from cheese. Imagine 
a harvester-thresher on a Welsh hill farm! 


Ghoulish Butterflies 

A very strange example of the feeding habits of butterflies, which enjoy 
equally rotting fruit and the nectar of flowers, is told me by an R.A.F. 
officer. He was stationed in Assam in 1942, close to the frontier with 
Burma, at the date of the great and terrible trek of refugees into India. 
They struggled their way (like the pioneers of our Chindits) across rivers, 
mountain ranges and jungles, and a large number of their company 
succumbed. One of them, while in hospital in North India, told his 
experiences to this English airman. He said that he owed his life to the 
butterflies! The bodies of those who had fallen by the way were covered 
with butterflies of great size and gaudiness. “As they flapped about he 
felt a dread and horror that he too would fall the victim of such incredible 
beauty”; and the sight of their grim feeding gave him added strength 
and determination to carry on and reach India. The psychology of the 
confession, as the officer suggests, is hardly less strange than the natural 
history. 
Where Trees Were 

The ugly effects of war became lamentably apparent in scores of the 
small beautiful woods and spinneys that dot the countryside. When the 
trees have been completely cleared, nothing remains—so a West Country 
correspondent complains—but a host of weeds whose seeds are blowing 
about the fields. Nothing is being done or likely to be done by way 
either of replanting or grubbing the stools. Natural reafforestation would 
soon kill out the weeds if it were allowed, but the rabbits see to it that 
the seedlings are destroyed. This, of course, is not so everywhere. One 
grove that I admired almost daily is quite thick with both oak and 
chestnut seedlings. Some of the woods where a few trees only or none 
were felled are now virtually impenetrable from the multiplication of 
brambles, so quickly does any surface in our “humanised landscape” 
degenerate when human labour ceases. As to the cleared areas in the 
few places where the area has been well encircled by rabbit wire, the 
speed of regeneration has been startling and satisfactory wherever ash trees 
flourished in the neighbourhood. The ash, when nursed by other trees, 
is an immensely speedy grower, and is the first favourite, not even except- 
ing holly, with rabbits. Even Cobbett was not a greater lover of the ash. 


In My Garden 

The English householder is, as a rule perhaps, a little remiss in the 
drying of herbs, as the gardener in growing them. Dried herbs are a 
great standby in the winter (as indeed are the dried—not dehydrated— 
champignons dear to the French peasant). On the other hand—in this 
sausage age—herbs, especially sage (which is a lovely plant), are being 
used more and more by butchers. In the great variety of half-neglected 
herbs I have a particular liking for hyssop, which has an individual scent 
of its own, somewhere between thyme and mint. It is perennial, does not 
go leggy like neglected thyme, and dries well. Doubtless the most 
delectably scented is balm, but it becomes a weedy nuisance. 

W. BeacH THOMaS. 
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Plans have 
been made... 
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for new trains and rolling stock are 
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With the war in Europe over, our business now 
is to brighten things up. We think at once of 
our old friend the car, and of what an overhauling 
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But before the car can be used, insurance must 
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absolute protection against all road risks. Why not 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Health and Disease 


Farming and Gardening for Health and Disease. By Sir A. Howard 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


AFTER spending many years as agricultural botanist in the tropics, 
Sir A. Howard returned to this country and established what, in 
the eyes of its devotees, has become almost a new religion; a full 
account of it is set forth in this book: Farming and Gardening for 
Health and Disease. It is based on the old idea that life is a cycle, 
living and dead merging one into the other, and it leads to what 
the author calls the Law of Return, which requires that when living 
plants are taken from the soil they must be replaced by dead organic 
matter. The reason, it is affirmed, is to be found in the peculiar 
method by which the plant feeds; it does not normally obtain its 
nutrients as plant physiologists suppose, by absorbing them from 
the soil solution, but by means of fungi which sends out filaments 
from the humus in which they live, into the plant roots, and by that 
means transfer nutrients from the humus to the plant. 

The classical idea led to the development and use of commercial 
fertilisers which supply the same nutrients as the plant obtains from 
the soil solution, and so, in effect, furnish a richer solution, thus 
leading to extra growth. In Sir A. Howard’s view, however, the 
growth thus obtained is not normal: the plant protein becomes 
“ over-expanded,” and this “ results in a portion of the protein being 
broken off, and the broken-off piece is a virus.” Tliese abnormal 
plants are susceptible to insect, fungus and virus attacks; animals 
fed on them become liable to disease (including all our common 
animal diseases), while human beings eating the crops also become 
liable to disease. If, however, the crops are fed on the right 
organic matter—i.e., on compost made as directed, crops, animals 
and human beings all remain healthy. The author states that oxen 
in his charge, so fed, remained perfectly healthy even when rubbing 
noses with animals suffering from foot-and-mouth disease. No 
similar tests are recorded with human beings, but there are various 
testimonies. Perhaps the most striking is that of a preparatory 
school with an acre of vegetable ground and an orchard, which being 
manured with farmyard manure and two heaps of compost, com- 
pletely abolished epidemics: this is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that the boys were day boys, and their bread, meat, milk, 
butter, cheese, etc., must have come off non-composted soils. 

The author complains bitterly of the lack of official, scientific and 
medical recognition of his work. Agricultural and veterinary 
scientists, he claims, are all on the wrong lines, especially the 
statisticians: officials are simply bolstering up bureaucracy (“to 
enable the bureaucrat to dodge his responsibilities”), and medical 
men are concerned only with curing, and not preventing, disease. 
Rothamsted, in particular, is all wrong, and apparently always has 
been. The Grow More Food campaign of the war years was wrong, 
because it necessitated the use of artificial fertilisers, although it 
furnished us with the food we needed. 








About Edueation 
C. E. M. JOAD 


Few books on education are readable by non-educationists; fewer 
still read. In this stimulating survey, Dr. Joad succeeds in bridging 
the gulf between the specialist and the ordinary reader. Without 
ever becoming either technical or dull, he touches on most featares 
of the educational landscape—conditions in the teaching world, 
the public schools, the respective merits of the Red Brick and tra- 
ditional universities, and adult education. He then discusses the 
relation between education and politics, emphasizing the ability of 
education to eradicate existing injustices from our social system. 


7/6 
Faber & Faber 











The attitude of the scientific workers is that there is so little that 
they can discuss. For many years they have stressed the vital im. 
portance of humus in the soil, and have made great efforts to improve 
the making, storing and use of farmyard manure, and to utilise 
town and industrial wastes as far as practicable. Composts are 
among the oldest forms of manure, and the principles underlying 
their preparation were worked out at Rothamsted nearly 40 years 
ago by Hutchinson and Richards, and tested on the large scale under 
the aegis of the present Earl Iveagh. The yields given by farm- 
yard manure can be further increased by artificial fertilisers, and 
there is no good evidence that the quality or nutritive value of the 
crop suffers in consequence. The use of artificial fertilisers ad- 
mittedly requires knowledge of their properties. Sulphate of 
ammonia, as was shown many years ago, tends to make the soil aci 
unless lime is added. Excessive use of nitrogenous fertilisers has 
certain ill-effects which have been much studied. There is, how- 
ever, no need for farmers to suffer from any of these troubles, and 
they can always be advised how to avoid them. 

In spite of an admitted shortage of organic manure on our farms, 
it has not been found practicable to make much use of composts, 
Straw is the only material easi!y available, but the water supply is 
not usually sufficient to ensure the degree of wetting necessary for 
decomposition. The hedgerow material praised by the author simply 
cannot be collected in quantity because of the labour involved ; nor, 
for the same reason, can use be made of human excrements. 

In the garden, however, the case is different. Yield also is often 
of less pressing importance. The gardener rarely has time to ac- 
quire the proper knowledge of artificial fertilisers, but he can spare 
the time, and he has the material, to make the relatively small 
amount of compost needed. The book is more likely to evoke a 
response from gardeners than from farmers. 

E. JOHN RUSSELL. 


Russian Painting 
A History ot Modern Russian Painting, By George Loukomski. 
(Hutchinson. £2 2s.) 

THERE can be few people, whose aesthetic judgement is not over- 
balanced by political enthusiasm, who would suggest that the history 
of Russian visual art can compare with the Russian genius in the 
fields of literature or music. Early Russian icons, derived from the 
Byzantine, are often fine ; Repin, Levitan and Shishkin were passable 
second rank artists, Russian book illustration is often excellent ; but 
the facts, as far as can be ascertained from the reproduction and 
publications available, point to an almost complete absence of any 
modern painting worthy of prolonged consideration, especially since 
the advent of “socialistic realism.” Mr. Loukomski, in an earnest 
endeavour to prove the opposite, abundantly illustrates this con- 
tention. With the aid of 244 deplorable reproductions of third-rate 
pictures, he sets out to demonstrate the qualities of “ Russianism” 
in contemporary painting. Alas! he succeeds. He is brief with the 
émigrés, the only living Russian artists of more than national 
interest ; Chagal, Soutine, Tchelitchev and Pascin—spelt for some 
reason Shagal, Sutini, Chelishchev and Paskin—cannot be included 
in a history of modern Russian painting. Chagal, we are told, is 
famous, but he does not paint Russian pictures anyway ; the rest are 
a poor lot and will soon be forgotten. Their work is not reproduced. 
Grigoriev is denigrated, though he is, apart from Bakst and Benois, 
the only twentieth-century artist here illustrated whose work really 
deserves a second glance. Only one other picture, by A. A. Deineka, 
looks as if it might be good if one could see it or a reasonable 
facsimile. 

The preposterous prefatory notes to the book are translated from 
the Russian into a curious parody of the English language, full of 
enthusiasm but lacking in grammar. “ What are the reasons as the 
result of which, with few exceptions, almost nothing was known of 
Russian painting in Europe?” is an example of the prose style and 
a somewhat plaintive enquiry which I will attempt to satisfy. The 
reasons in spite of which are as follows: (1) No “ Russianist ” paint- 
ing, with very few exceptions indeed, has been exhibited in Europe 
which can compare in aim or quality either with the product of the 
school of Paris or with contemporary English painting at its best. (I 
must ask the reader’s indulgence of this sentence which is affected 
by the manner of the question.) (2) Any attempt to found an art 
solely on the partially educated taste of the man of the people will 
fail because its standard will be that of the lowest common deno- 
minator. The raison d’étre of the artist is the supernormality of 
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NAPOLEON AND HIS SON 
SOME INTIMATE ASPECTS 


In 
Search of Two 
Characters 


by 


DORMER CRESTON 
18s. 


The Book 


Tells the story of Napoleon and his son, 
the King of Rome, in nursery, school- 
room, and Vienna drawing-room. 


The Author 


Of outstanding reputation as a biographer, 
author of The Regent and his Daughter. 








Book Society Recommendation 





Maemitllan 
& CO., LTD. 
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A social and political study of four Latin-American 
Republics. 


LILO LINKE 


ANDEAN ADVENTURE 


A detailed study of the conditions and ways of life in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia. The author writes simply and her narrative has a pleasing air of 
ingenuousness which makes her writing most effective to read. With 33 
Illustrations. Just Published. 21/- 





Short Stories of the Red Army 


YURI NAGIBIN 


EACH FOR ALL 


This volume of short stories by a Soviet writer provides a series of close-ups of 
the men of the Red Army. Nagibin writes in an easy, vivid, colloquial style 
that is admirably suited for describing army life. Just Published. 5/- 





The diary of a famous partisan 


P.K. IGNATOV 


PARTISANS of the KUBAN 


This important book consists of extracts from the day-to-day diary of the author, 
who was famous throughout the partisan movement under his partisan peeudonym 


of Batya. 8/6 
HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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ELEANOR 
MERRY’S 


LAM: TheAscentof Mankind 


This book is markedly an inspiring contribution to advanced religious 
thought. The universal desire and strenuous endeavour to establish 
a new freedom for man cannot become fruitful unless the deeper 
significance of the new age is understood. Here past ages are 
reviewed together with the forms of religion accepted by the peoples 
of the earth—in Persia, India, Egypt and Hibernia as in a stupendous 
series of living pictures, all combining to establish the fact that 
Christianity is the oldest religion on earth. From earliest times the 
sun was regarded as the supreme power of man's universe; in each 
religion is shown what specific form this worship took and how 
gradually the sun “ descended" as the aspects of worship changed, 
until its power entered into man. “The incarnation of the divine 
Sun-Spirit cleaves history into two parts because it was a cosmic event 
without parallel." The further descent into materialism is traced and 
it is claimed that only by realizing the Light within himself can man 
hope to employ adequately the marvels and potentialities created by 
intellectual power. The religious beliefs of the man of to-day have 
become so dim and confused, the power of the churches so enfeebled, 
that this work strikes like a dazzling searchlight across the horizon of 
spiritual advancement. 

















15/- net (postage 7d.) 


RIDER & Co. , 68 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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“PUNCHING AHEAD 


a plan for letting light into figures and facts 
through Hollerith punched cards 00 


PUNCHING AHEAD! 





We shall be happy to forward a copy to you (though we have to 
ask you for a 1d. stamp!). “ Hollerith” may be the answer 


to your demand for up-to-the-minute figures of all kinds. 
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THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD., Victoria House, 
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his vision. The general public is often a step or two behind. But 
this public is best served, even if it must wait a little fully to under- 
stand, by the fruits of unhampered vision and expression. It is no 
use bandying the words “great master” about, as Mr. Loukomski 
does. There are few enough great masters in the whole history of 
painting, and it is not a phease lightly to be applied to any com- 
petent anecdotal painter practising in the U.S.S.R. 

Modern Russian Painting is interesting as a cautionary tale. 
Its author goes to pompous lengths to adulate the tedium of a 
sentimental and anecdotal forn. of painting as moribund as that of 
Nazi Germany. Whether or not painting in Russia will one day 
become worthy of comparison with the great art of Western Europe 
remains to be seen. It is very possible in the course of time, but 
it will not be by State-directed “ socialistic realism” that it will 
qualify. Post-revolutionary art is, by its very nature, sterile. Nothing, 
as historical parallel shows, is more reactionary in the arts than the 
product of a new and hard-won status quo. 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 


Odious Creatures 
Bookman’s Holiday. By Holbrook Jackson. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


A GOOD game could be played with this agreeable book by reading 
aloud extracts, with names omitted, and making your hearers guess 
whom they are about. Thus: “His travelling equipage was rather 
a singular one . seven servants, five carriages, nine horses, a 
monkey, a bull-dog and a mastiff, two cats, three pea-fowls and 
some hens .” Whose? Of course, Byron’s. “In the after- 
noon to Henry VII’s Chapel, where 1 heard a sermon and spent 
(God forgive me) most of my time in looking upon Mrs. Butler.” 
Of course, Pepys. “I cannot imagine that Dr. Johnson’s reputation 
will be very lasting.” Naturally, Horace Walpole. These are easy: 
some are less obvious. “He is delightfully grumpy. He mentions 
thing after thing which is commonly believed, and says that, of 
course, it’s not so. He’s always right.” Sir Walter Raleigh on 
Robert Bridges. “An utterly shallow and wretched segment of a 
human creature, incapable of understanding anything in the ultimate 
conditions of it.” Ruskin on Mill. “I always think of him as a 
soft, kind cat.” Jane Harrison on Pater. “The London Literati 
appear to me to be very much like little potatoes, that is . .. a 
compost of nullity and dullity.” Coleridge. “A damned humbug.” 
Byron on Shakespeare. “How odious all authors are.” Henry 
Fox, in 1821. 

Possibly they are. But they have mostly said some good things 
and done some odd and amusing ones. In any case, it is usually 
entertaining to hear and read about them, and their doings and 
sayings have always been recorded and perused with eagerness. 
Now Mr. Holbrook Jackson has compiled a delightful collection 
of their sayings and doings, of how they have spent their time, what 
they looked like, talked like, the odious things they have said about 
one another and one another’s works, the wise and silly things they 
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MINE OWN 
| EXECUTIONER 


Nigel! Balchin 


ij ‘This disturbing, stimulating and moving 
story It is in the revealing of the human 
mind that the excitement of this most 


accomplished book lies’ The Daily Telegraph 
8s. 6d. 
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have said about life and themselves. Here is George Moore boasting 
fatuously that he has written the first serious novels in English 
and the first containing adultery; Ruskin kissing flowers ; Arnold 
Bennett gloating (as well he might) over his year’s earnings ; William 
Blake turning pale with horror when money was offered him ; Ruskin 
being disgusted by the Mill on the Floss and J. R. Lowell heartily 
sick of Typee ; Shaw writing his plays in the train ; Trollope writing 
his allotted number of pages between bouts of seasickness ; Walpole 
with gout; Mrs. Browning drunk on Cyprus wine; all kinds of 
authors in ali kinds of plights and moods. It is an extremely amusing 
collection of odds and ends, into which every dip is a lucky dip. 
Isaac D’Israeli would have enjoyed it. Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s 
researches cover a wide field; their only limitation is racial ; his 
authors are all British or American; he might compile another 
volume some day about foreigners. It would be unfair to complain 
of omissions from a collection which only claims to be a selection, 
and is such an excellent selection ; but I could wish that Mr. Jackson 
had included some of Anthony a Wood’s acidities, such as this of 
Robert Green: “He wrote to maintain his wife, and that high and 
loose course of living which poets generaily follow,” and, of another 
author, “ He wrote trite things merely to sustain him and his wife.” 
It is not surprising to note that Mr. Daniel George gave some 
assistance in this compilation ; it is very much his cup of tea. 
Rose MACcAutay. 


Sicily to Rome 


Road to Rome. By Christopher Buckley. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


12s. 6d.) 


In this book a well-known war correspondent links up his experi- 
ences of the campaign in Sicily and Italy up to the capture of 
Rome. It will be news to many that he began, with two British 
divisions and a brigade, at Suez ; and he was in the second wave 
of the force which landed in Sicily. He suggests that it was owing 
to “an indiscretion of the B.B.C.” that the Germans were led tw 


believe that the main landing would be in the west of the island ; but, 7 


of course, there was much in the situation to reinforce that impres- 
sion. But the consequence was momentous ; for the Eighth Army 
was enabled with ease to make good its foothold in the south-east 
corner of the island. The*battles of Prima Sole and Centuripe assume 
their proper perspective in the narrative and the tribute to the 
swiftness of the German reaction was not undeserved. 

The ianding in Italy followed ; and Mr. Buckley was one of those 
adventurous correspondents who drove across the 120 miles between 
the Eighth and Fifth Armies to join the troops at Salerno. In 
passing, he describes the fall of Mussolini and the occupation of Rome 
by the Germans and gives the natural verdict on our exploits in the 
Dodecanese at the time. But it was not a wholly adverse balance- 
sheet, though much more modest than we expected. Something 
occurred at Salerno ; for the Germans apparently came to the con- 
clusion that, whatever the reason, the Allies were not so formidable 
as had been expected, and, instead of a retreat to the north, they 
determined to fight one of the best defensive battle-grounds in the 
world. 

There followed the heavy engagements on both sides of the 
peninsula. The Eighth Army’s battles at Termoli, the Sangro and 
Ortona are described. But one wonders what explanation can be 
found for reducing the account of the Sangro battle to a few lines. 
It was of great importance, though much less successful than had 
been expected. Similarly, the battle of Anzio is made to appear as 
if all the exaggerated importance is attributable to the irresponsible. 
Some of it undoubtedly came from General Wilson’s words ; just as 
the: high hopes before the Sangro derive from the Army Com- 
mander’s Order of the Day. But the Anzio battle is placed in its 
proper place in the pattern; and there follow vivid descriptions of 
the several battles of Cassino. It is with these that his actual experi- 
ence of events ceases; and the reader senses at once the vast 
difference. 

It scarcely seems adequate to reduce the description of Alexander’s 
May offensive to a mere twenty pages. Something more might have 
been expected from one who maintains that with the entry into 
Rome.“ the Mediterranean campaign, as such, was over.” The 
various battles of Cassino occupied more time. They have 4 
poignance that remains unique. But surely the final overrunning of 
these defensive features that seemed so truly impregnable during the 
winter deserves a little more space and detail. The heroic battles of 
the Poles and the fine achievement of Juin’s French troops still await 
their full meed of praise. But Mr. Buckley gives the broad lines of 
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the 24 days’ battle and this account was a necessary pendant to his 
story. 
There can be no doubt of the value of this book. In spite of 
criticism that seems at times ill-judged and sometimes undecided, in 
spite of a style that seems an odd mixture of the colloquial and the 
pretentious, in spite of much digression on the daily experiences of 
the war correspondent, there is a great deal in it of the raw material 
of history. The accounts of the various engagements are vivid. One 
is made quite frequently to see the ground. But there are some odd 
slips that might have been corrected and “a second edition may 
provide the occasion. STRATEGICUS. 


Beethoven’s Art 

Beethoven. By W. J. Turner. (Dent. 6s. 

LOOKING back on the literature of the Beethoven Centenary year, 
what strikes one chiefly about it is the somewhat apologetic tone 
adopted by many of the writers on that occasion. It was a time 
when the old emotions were rather: out of fashion, and where 
emphasis in music, as in the other arts, was on what might be called 
the Art’s-sake rather than'the Christ’s-sake side of art. Beethoven 
was honoured but a little shelved ; his music, it seemed, was too 
much concerned with things outside of what was regarded as the 
true province of music. Beethoven, in fact, took himself and man- 
kind too seriously. 

It is one of the chief virtues of Mr. Turner’s book, which was 
first published in 1927, was reprinted in 1933, and has now been re- 
issued, that it shows hardly any trace of that passing phase of 
criticism. Its sub-title is “The Search for Reality.” That was 
Beethoven’s own searca, and it is the search of this book, as indeed 
it must be of any book professing to give more than the bare out- 
line of Beethoven’s life or the formal analysis of his works. Mr. 
Turner does not neglect the purely biographical side, and indeed the 
“Life and Character” section of his book gives, with appropriate 
quotations from contemporary records, all the requisite biographical 
material for the study of the man and his music which follows. But 
it is in this latter section of the book, with its characteristic credo 
or two—“I believe that the greatest works of art always surprise 
by their excess” and “the whole of Wagner’s mighty ‘ Ring’ has 
less character, less personality than Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’ or ‘Don Juan,’ 
and iess vitality, than ‘ Fidelio’ ” (a grand statement! )—that the most 
stimulating writing is to be found 

Mr. Turner has never beza among those who doubted Beethoven’s 
greatness. “Art is a revelation,” he says, “an imaging forth of 
life, and in the greatest art there is the greatest life.” It is well 
to remember that this was nox quite the fashionable view some 
twenty years ago, and that, bearing in mind the tremendous appeal 
of Beethoven’s music during these recent trying years of war, Mr. 
Turner has some claim to be regarded as a prophet. It may be 
true that Beethoven “has not given us, as an artist, all the concrete 
joy for which we long.” But how much more perhaps do we now 
realise that it is necessary for every man to pass through his world, 
a New World maybe, but “a tragic world, a world whose beauty 
breaks the heart that perceives it.” STEWART DEAS. 
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Fiction 
By Nigel Balchin. 
By Henry Williamson. 


(Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


Mine Own Executioner. 
(Faber and Faber. 


Tales of a Devon Village. 
8s. 6d.) 

On the Forward Fringe. By Alexander Beck. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
NIGEL BaLcHin’s Mine Own Executioner is a new sort of adventure 
story. It is not about the battle of the hero against gods, kings, 
Red Indians, gangsters, crooks, savage beasts and the wild elements, 
It is not about the things that men remember. It is as exclusively 
engaged with the monsters that lurk in the human mind as Moby 
Dick is engaged with the Monsters that lurk in the cold sea deeps, 
The story describes a short period in the life of a psycho-analyst— 
in the background his life at the clinic and his relations with his 
colleagues ; in the foreground his treatment of a private patient, an 
R.A.F. pilot with a grim memory of Japanese imprisonment. Contra- 
puntal to the theme of the pilot is the theme of the practitioner’s 
own unsatisfactory life at home. The problem of the pilot is re- 
solved in violent tragedy. The problem of the analyst remains: “ Bur 
I do nothing upon my selfe, and yet am my owne executioner.” 

Here is a rare example of a sub-plot indivisible from its main 
story, an admirable piece of intricate planning. It is disappointing, 
therefore, at the end of the story to find the thrills of the consulting 
room exchanged for the excitements of ordinary tragedy. It is as 
though Mr. Balchin had_not realised how profoundly interesting 
he was being. Throughout four-fifths of the book an absorbing 
story has been built from the piain record of a probable experience. 
By contrast, this last fifth—entirely possible in itself—appears staged. 
Obviously Mr. Balchin meeded a dramatic climax, but his vivid 
description of the tragedy, and his clear account of the proceedings 
in court, are not a substitute for a solution of the pilot’s story. 
After following the treatment the reader feels cheated of his 
explanation. 

Mr. Balchin has a gift for plain character drawing. Eschewing 
the easy shapes of eccentricity as aids quite unnecessary to his art, 
he creates sharply defined ordinary people—people with more than 
one surface to them: Dr. Norris Pile, for instance, head of the 
clinic, a minor character. Because a medical trust is ready to give 
him two thousand pounds for his clinic on condition that his staff 
consists solely of qualified doctors, Dr. Pile sacrifices one of his best 
men. The easy-scoring novelist would have left it there. But Dr. 
Pile is neither a scug nor a meney-grubber. “I wonder what Norris 
will buy with his two thousand pounds,” says Dr. Garston, angrily, 
and Milne, the man who has been sacrificed, replies with creditable 
honesty, “It wouldn’t be a bad idea if he used it to pay himself 
back a bit of what he’s spent on the place. It owes him personally 
about ten thousand, apart from the overdraft.” It was not money 
but the work which inspired Dr. Pile. Yet he could muddle himself 
into losing one of his best workers. 

Very different from Mr. Balchin’s clearly drawn ordinary people 
(if anyone can be said to be ordinary in a psycho-analysed world) is 
the gallery of glorious extroverts in Henry Williamson’s Tales of a 
Devon Village, a new grouping of some of his early published stories. 
Mr. Furze, Mr. Alford, Charlie Tucker, Billy Goldsworthy, Champion 
Hancock, Admiral Bamfylde, the Zeale brothers, the Rector, and a 
dozen others, are equally clear drawings of those fot in the least 
ordinary people, who are still to be found in remote villages. 

These portrait studies, and the Devon habit of speech, are ex- 
tremely well done, but the best chapter in the bock is one which 
deals more with nature than with men. This is a moving but dis- 
passionate account of England’s dirtiest sport, badger-digging. The 
economy, restraint, and impartiality of Mr. Williamson’s writing in 
these fourteen pages is exemplary. Against a clear cold February 
landscape he draws, in relentless detail, men, dogs, and badgers. 
Standing a little apart, he sees everything, spares nothing, and yet 
holds his indignation from weakening the effect of his writing— 
an act of discipline which costs him something. “ With the dried 
blood stiff on my temples, I climbed the hill, cursing the satanic ways 
of men, yet knowing myself vile, for they had not known what they 
were doing, but I had betrayed an innocent ; and all the tears—weak, 
whisky tears—would not bring the badger back to life.” 

On the Forward Fringe, yet another Russian novel, is a series of 
documentary pictures of the troops who fought under General 
Panfilov in the brilliant defence of Moscow in 1941. The descrip- 
tions are clear, but the reader’s sympathies may be alienated by the 
humourless and portentous prig who tells the story. He had a 
great work to do in the converting of raw civilians to trained and 
disciplined troops, and he did it well. But the perpetual dramatisa- 
tion of himself as the stern soldier, the implacable patriot, becomes 
excessively tiresome. V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 
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War Speeches by Rt. Hon. Winston S’ 


The Dawn of Liberation. 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.) 


Churchill. Vol. V. Compiled by Charles kade 
Most of these speeches, which were made in the year 1944, are 
comparatively fresh in the reader’s mind, but they gain something 
by being brought together in one massive whole—the long speeches 
dealing with war and policy, and the short speeches, some of them 
trenchant answers to questions in the Heuse of Commons. If each 
long speech has its own rhythm of inter-connected fact, comment and 
sentiment, there is a certain rhythm also in the collection as a 
whole, with great and small themes building themselves up into a 
chapter of the history of the world at war. What skill in exposition, 
and delight also in his own handling of a subject, whether it concerns 
the progress of the war, military decorations, or Basic English. It 
was this champion of Basic English who remarked that the Home 
Secretary “ was embarking on a purely philosophical disquisition on 
a hypothetical and conjectural situation”; but whose very next 
words (answering a request that he should select someone to speak 
for the Government) were monosyllabic: “If the worst came to 
the worst I might have a shot at it myself.” In these pages the 
Demosthenic and the impish combine to create the Churchillian. 


Authentic Arabian Horse. By Lady Wentworth. (Allen and 
Inwin. £5 5s. 

THIS magnificent producticn, which was in type, with paper and 
binding cloth provided before war broke out in 1939, appears most 
opportunely now as a peace-time celebration, just when the New- 
market sales of the English thoroughbred (the true descendant of the 
authentic Arabian horse) have reached new records. There is no 
greater authority on this subject in the world than Lady Wentworth, 
authoress of that classic, Thoroughbred Racing Stock, daughter of 
that remarkable woman, Lady Ann Blunt, who was granddaughter 
of Byron, wife of Wilfrid Blunt, and founder of the famous Crabbet 
Stud. This book is a mine of information gathered from the most 
varied sources, and it is embellished with 265 plates in half-tone, 


The 


— 


26 plates in colour, and a number of interesting diagrams. It would 
make an ideal present for any lover of horses. 

The Countryman. (2s. 6d. 

Tue latest (autumn) number of The Countryman maintains its 


uniformly high standard. An article, “ Ants, Locusts and Gardeners,” 
including contributions on gardening in Brazil and also in Kenya, 
should do something to reduce our dissatisfaction with our own 
climate. In an editorial there is severe criticism of the Ministry of 
Food’s unfortunate sanction for returning to the reduction in flour 
extraction, with its consequent loss in iron and vitamin in our daily 
bread. “Compared with the wholemeal of a year ago,” says The 
Countryman, “the new meal shows reductions of 19 per cent. in 
vitamin B1, 38 per cent. in B2, and 20 per cent. in iron. Those losses 
are serious. The new wheatmeal contains only 60 per cent. of the total 
vitamin of the grain.” Why should the millers be allowed to get 
away with this impoverishment of the people’s food? Surely a 
Labour Government can stop this. 





When baby walks... 











Most people know that snaps come 
out sharpest if the subject keeps 
still. Yet there may be times when 
you want to take moving subjects. 
For best results with simple 
cameras, have your subject moving 
towards you. Motion across the 
picture (see diagram) comes out 
blurred. Avoid all but slow move- 
ment and don’t stand nearer than 
12 ft. from subject. If you want 
your subject to ‘ fill the picture,’ 
as in our photo, you can have an 
enlargement made from just the 
part of the negative required. 
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1945 
AND iNVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
Ir is a striking testimony to the doggedness of the British investor 
in these days that neither the troubled atmosphere of international 
politics nor the obvious difficulties of the balance of payments 
problem have brought any material setback in Stock Exchange prices. 
Gilt edged, more especially the long-dated loans, have enjoyed another 
mild flutter following Mr. Dalton’s hint of still: cheaper ‘money to 
come, industrials have held up well, with one or two exceptions, and 
mining shares have responded to specific items of news, such as the 
abolition of the South African realisation charge, the prospective 
reopening of gold mines in West Africa and the raising of the United 
States price for foreign silver. 

THE STERLING BLOC 

News from Washington on the Lend-Lease negotiations is mixed 
and far from illuminating. It begins to appear, however, that 
American exporters are worried about the possibilities of the sterling 
bloc. The present members of this group are all the Empire countries 
except Canada and Newfoundland, the mandated territories, Egypt, 
Iraq, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Iceland. These in themselves con- 
stitute a trading area with considerable potentialities, but in recent 
months monetary agreements with the Western European countries, 
including France, Belgium, Holland, Sweden and Denmark, have 
further enlarged the sphere of sterling influence. 

I would not like to suggest that this country should lead a sort 
of break-away from multilateral trading based on the sterling area. 
That would involve a heavy loss both in political understanding and 
the economics of international trade. It is clear, however, that a 
reduction of imports involving an expenditure of dollars is going 
to be necessary and that implies a growth of trading between Great 
Britain and other members of the sterling bloc. 

RICHARD THOMAS PROSPECTS 

Having often expressed the view that Richard Thomas 6s. 8d. 
Ordinary shares are a desirable equity investment, I feel there is no 
need to revise this opinion in the light of the latest figures covering 
the year to March 31st, 1945. Trading profits have increased quite 
substantially and the maintenance of the 12} per cent. Ordinary 
dividend is again shown to represent a conservative distribution of 
the available earnings. In his statement accompanying the accounts 
Mr. Ernest Lever is convincing in his argument that results are 
already justifying the merger recently carried through between 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins. A plan for eliminating obsolete and 
redundant plant in the tinplate industry has been agreed and the 
scheme is already well advanced for the construction of the new large 
continuous hot strip mill at Port Talbot. This ambitious project will 
be under the aegis of Guest Keen Baldwins Iron and Steel Company 
in which Richard Thomas and Baldwins hold over 40 per cent. of 
the equity. Good progress has also been made towards the formation 
of a new company to construct and operate two new modern cold re- 
duction plants, mainly for tinplates, in the Llanelly and Swansea areas. 

It is apparent that modernisation is being pursued in this section 
of the steel industry with foresight and vigour. Just how the financing 
will be arranged is not yet disclosed, but it will be surprising if the 
results prove disadvantageous to holders of the equity of Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins. These 6s. 8d. shares, now quoted around 
12s., are offering the high yield of nearly 7 per cent. In spite of the 
long-term political uncertainties now surrounding the steel industry, 
they appear to me to be considerably under-valued at this level. 

AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE POSITION 

Stockholders in Amalgamated Anthracite Collieries have by now 
grown accustomed to disappointing results and non-payment of divi- 
dends. There may be mild satisfaction, therefore, that trading profits 
for 1944 show an increase from £205,946 to £240,387. Even so, 
however, net profit, after Debenture interest, depreciation, etc., came 
out at only £10,218, against £7,335, and once again there is to be 
no dividend on the Preference capital. Some progress appears to 
have been made in improving the earning power of this combine, 
and in his statement Mr. F. A. Szarvasy outlines definite plans for 
expansion and modernisation. Whether these will be allowed to come 
to fruition before the undertaking, or at least the important colliery 
section of it, is acquired by the State, seems doubtful. It is hard 
to imagine, however, that when the collieries are bought the purchase 
price will not be such as to justify a higher valuation for the £1 
Preferences than a current market price of 8s. 3d. These Preferences 
are obviously a speculation in view of the uncertainties surrounding 
the compensation problem, but as such they are not without attraction. 
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nts ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR MILLIONS 
her Tue sixteenth annual general meeting of Telephone Rentals, Limited, 
to was held on September 24th in Lordon. pm In the past 130 years members have 
and Mr. Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp. LE.E. (chairman and joint . f i 
the managing director) said that the dividends received from subsidiary com- invested nearly £103,000,000 in premiums, 
rive panies, £136,600, were similar to the figure for the previous year, and the 
ted net profit for the year amounted to £139,794, as compared with £138,851 During the same period over 
» for the previous year. National taxation absorbed £95,407, and after again ¥ 
transferring £5,000 to general reserve, the directors recommended a final £110,000,000 was paid to members or 
dividend of 6 per cent., making Io per cent. for the year. All the British a pee . ‘ 
xed subsidiary companies had traded at a profit during the year, and such their families and the Society still holds 
profits had been included in the accounts to the extent of the dividends hte e 
hat declared. It had been decided to merge the subsidiary companies, with £38 ,000,000 out of which to pay the claims 
ing one or two exceptions, into the parent company. At the last meeting he of existing members as they arise. 
ries reported that they were examining their organisation with the object of od = 
y pt, improving its efficiency. The merging of the subsidiaries into the parent — , 
on- company was one of the results of the examination. Have you a stake in this strong old 


Taking into consideration the difficulties brought about through shortage 





_— of labour and materials, he thought that the results could be considered mutual Society? 
—_ satisfactory. But so long as the present high rate of income tax and excess 
ave profits tax continued it was not possible to increase the rate of dividend nor If not— 
could they strengthen their financial structure to the extent they would like. 
sort In his opinion the continuance of the present high rate of taxation Write to the Secretary 
rea. would imperil the soundness of the industrial economy of our country. ¥ 


and ; It acted as a brake on enterprise and development in industrial concerns, 
ta : for no funds were free to finance any expansion. No increased return TI H WID 9 
. could be made to shareholders, with the result that they, in turn, were 

ing unable to give financial support to promising industries. 

reat . He was pleased to be in a position to report that the volume of business FUND 
secured in the current year so far was most satisfactory. Relations with 


their subscribers continued on a most friendly basis, an aspect which they 
considered to be of great importance to the continual prosperity of the 
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‘no The Telephone Rentals services they provided, consisting of tele- 9 St. Andrew Square 
ing = communications, time control, and factory broadcasting, were very much Edinburgh, 2 
uite appreciated as an aid to efficiency and production. 
ary The report was adopted. 
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the Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve. 

£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. Invaluable in times of peace, ‘ ANADIN’ 

irge The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, is now regarded as indispensable in many 
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»ACKWARD Boys Sons ot gentlemen received on 
> gentleman’s farm, South Wilts Occupational 


training Froebe! wition.—Box No. 308 


>» ERMALINE 
>» Mos easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker 

YOOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 

) requirements Stamp brings full particulars.— 
Ciarke. Lane Head. Windermere. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER—(Case 54945).—58; widow, 
( son missing in Asia. Very poor, needs extra nourish- 
ment. Jewellery gratefully received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY 
ror CANcEeR Retier, 2 (S), Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

YOMPLETE set of the Times, August, 1939, to date ; 
( together with many copies of the Sunday Times, 
New York Times, Life, Time and British Government 
Publications, ¢.g., “ Bomber Command,”’ for sale, unbound. 
Offers invited over £25. 


YOUNCIL Room available for meetings at moderate 
( rate seats 100. Central position —Apply to: 
Secretary, Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 


Greycoat Place, Westminster, S.W.1. 

JSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in che ee area who 
‘; wish to dispose of furniture or beddi 
to write to Heat & Son Ltp.. 196, Totenhem Court 


Road, W.1 

UPLICATING, typing, shorthand, Balance Sheets, 
| ) MSS., Plays, etc., by qualified expert.—Muss Stone, 
Eagle House, 109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. WHI. 9682. 
| T'TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 





twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.! 
et yy Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street, 


New Bond Street. London. W.1 Telephone 
REGent 5983 

‘OR 100 years the BROMPTON HOSPITAL has 

I: struggled unceasingly against Tuberculosis. For 


those who suffer from this terrible disease—and for those 
who may yet suffer-—THE FIGHT MUST GOON. Please 
give your support and Remember Brompton in your = -- 
Tue Treasurer, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 
1OOD HABITS SHOULD BE ENC SOURAGE D 
¥ Wili you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring Appear Secretary, Guy’s 
Hospital. S.E.1 Hop 3334.) 
ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
I charges Post or call to a HANDBAG Co., 
, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 
EAL & SON are now able A undertake the AL- 
rERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & Son, 196, 
lottenham Court Road, W.1 
Is pipe burns well, he’s hale and bluff, 
| he’ TOM LONG smoker sure enough. 
eemeane MODELS IN FINE WOOL CREPE.— 
| 4 Enchanting colours, a fine range of cloths and nearly 
Models to measure from 
and patterns.— 
Bridge Street, 


30 styles designed by our experts. 
66/-.-—Write for style book (price 6d.) 
L EODIAN Lrp. (SP.24), Union A 


Leeds 
ITE RARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
14 copy 3 1,000 words.—Mrs. E,. R. JENNINGS, 
, Meadow W: alk, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. 
ITERARY lypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
I 4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miss N. McFAarians (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. Ctarx 
Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent ‘London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
\ USICIAN requires house, bungalow or flat to rent. 


HALL 


Within two hours Central London.—Tue Gases, 
Great Bridgeford, Stafford. 
PEN for the Winter and Spring. Lee Bay Hotel. Sunny 
( ) and sheltered position. Rooms available from 
October onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMILTON, 
Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, near Ilfracombe, Devon. 
»YETIRED protessional woman, small modern house, 
v Reading, wanes = share work and home, 
and drive car.—Box N 
wit K, NYLON AND RAYON STOCKINGS invisbiy 
nN mended in three days. Callers only—no post.—Bg.t 


Invistate Menpers Lrp., 109 Fleet Street E.C.4. (Fiv 
doors ‘rom Ludgat. Circus.) 
‘EAVIEW, Isle of Wight. Attractively furnished 


SS HOUSE TO LET, Sept. 25 to June 10; 6 gns. per 





SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 28, 


TAMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 


sects) sent on approval against referc.:ces.—S. Lesie, 
1, College Street, Guernsey, C.1. 
‘HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER 2— 


If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCE 
FEES Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Course. Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept. 
L.S.J., 37 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
fq’ YPEWRITERS WANTED tor reconstruction work- 
All makes High prices paid. State make, serial 
no. and carr. Igth.—Orrice Utitities Co., 35, Gt. James 
Street, London, W.C.1. Hol. 7126, 
\ TATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out o! 
Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return. —KAY’S (SN) 19. Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester. 4 
Ww University teache1 seeks small flat/accommo- 
dation October; Central London, Bloomsbury 
preferred.—Box No. 301. 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree vooktet.— 
ReGent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


APPOINTMENTS 
vacancies advertised below relates w 
Control of Engagement Order of 





None of the 
anyone to whom the 
1945 applies. 

YITY COVENTRY 


APPOINTMENT OF ARCHIVIST 


OF 


The Corporation ot Coventry invite applications trom 
qualified men and women for the appointment of Archivist 

Applicants must be Graduates (preferably in History) 
and must possess a competent knowledge of Latin, Norman- 
French and Early English. A training in palaeography and 
the care of MSS. is requisite. Age not co excee q 

The Archivist will be on the staff ot the Town Clerk, and 
the appointment will be on Senior Grade 3 of the Corpora- 
tion’s salary scale. The commencing salary will be £360 
per annum, rising by increments of £10 annually from 
April Ist, 1947, onwards to a maximum of £400 plus any 
war bonus for the time being payable by the Corporation. 
At presem, the war bonus, on the basis of the commencing 
salary, amounts to £59 19s. 3d. per annum. 

The successful candidate will be required to pass a medica! 
examination, and to contribute on the statutory basis to 
the superannuation tund under the Superannuation Acts, 
and to the Staff Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Scheme. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form 
which can be obtained from the undersigned. The form 
includes information as to the duties of the post and the 
conditions of appointment. 

Applications must be delivered to the 
later than Saturday, Ocfober 6th, 1945. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification 

; — 


Town Clerk not 


Council House, Coventry “REDERICK SMITH 

September 10th. 1945 Town Clerk 

I 4) LDERLY lady requires Compamon-Housekeeper for 
4 small modern house. Tewkesbury.—Box No. 311 


|: 4) X-SERVICEMEN’S Training Centre in Midlands 
4 requires immediately qualified Housekeeper Caterer 
Live in, with own room and office. Good 
Opportunities for joining in social life 
Write for interview to Box 310 


SCHOOL 


for 150 to 200 
holidays with pay 
of community, if desired. 

ONMOUTH 


HEADMASTERSHIP 


The Governing Body of the above Endowed School 
invite applications for the post of HEADMASTER. The 
School has been recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as a Direct Grant School for the past 36 years, and applica- 
tion has been made to the Ministry for its continuance as a 
Direct Grant Grammar Schoo!. Consideration will be 
given only to applicants who are Graduates of a University 
in the United Kingdom, and preference will be shown to 
those who hold an Honours Degree. 

Full particulars and forms of application may be obtained 
from the Clerk to the Governors of Monmouth School, 
9, Agincourt Street, Monmouth 


— EDUCATION 


Applications are invited for an Agricultural Assistant 
Education Officer. Applicants should hold a degree or 
diploma in Agriculture and have practical experience in 
farming teaching or/and administrative experience is 
desirable. Salary, £600 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £25, to a maximum of £750 per annum 

Application forms and particulars ot appointment will be 
forwarded on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 
Inquiries should be marked “ Agricultural Assistant Educa- 
tion Officer,”’ and all completed applications should reach 
the undersigned by the 29th September, 1945. 

. O BELL 
County Education Office 
Stracey Road, Norwich. 
5 len LONDON SCHOOL OF 
POLITICAL SCIEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


LECTURESHIP IN 


annum, according to 


COMMITTEE 


Chief Education Officer 


E “; 2ONOMICS AND 
CE 


invited for a 


Applications are 
£500 per 


GEOGRAPHY. Salary, 





1945 


ADY with 15 yrs.’ administrative, secretarial and li iterary 
3 4 experience, seeks post. Good ——— and speaker, 
and able to take responsibility —Box No 
's‘ALBOT SETTLEMENT FOR WOMEN. —Resident 


{ “HEAD wanted Jan., 1946. C. of E., Communicant 
\pplication forms from the Hon. Sgc., 14, Bromiley Hill, 
Rromiey, Kent. 

OF ABERDEEN 


;, NIVERSITY 
4 


|!ACKSON CHAIR OF ENGINEERING 
Applications are requested for the Chair of Engineering 
vacant by the death of Professor W. Blackadder, D.S 
Salary, £1,350, or such sum as the University 
may determine. 
Particulars ot appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
Applications to be lodged by November 15th, 1945, 
The University, H. |. BU TCH ART, 


‘Coun 


Aberdeen Secretary 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
THE CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


The CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY under the 
patronage of the University Court becomes vacant through 
the resignation of Professor John A. Carroll, M.A., Ph.D 

The salary proposed is £1,450. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the post are 
requested to lodge their names with the Secretary of the 
University by February 15th, 1946. 

Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

The University, H. J. BUTCHART, 

Aberdeen. Secretary 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


kK ARLY ENGLISH Oil Painungs, water colours and 
4 drawings at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.) 
} EAL’S EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTING. Works by S. Dennant-Moss, A. ¥ 
Billinghame, Young and others 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, 
\ ERCURY ‘oan. 5700), 7, Th. S., 2.30 
OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
‘EW CHURCH COLLEGE LECTURE, 1945.— 
i Rev. R. STANLEY, B.A., will lecture on “ Anthro- 
pology and the Fall.”’ At Swedenborg Hall, Bloomsbury 
Way, W.C.1 Thursday, October llth, at 7.30 p.m. 
Admission Free 
pF TER JONES GALLERY.—Sept. 6th-Oct. 4th. 
Recent work by Otway McCannell. First Floor 
Sloane Square, S.W.1. Daily, 9-5.30; Sat. until 1 o'clock. 
‘CULPTURE in the Home.” An exhibition arranged 
‘ by the Artists’ International Association at HEALS, 
Tottenham Court Road 
WIR MAX BEERBOHM.—The Philip Guedalla Collec- 
tion of 165 caricatures by MAX. Paintings by 
DOROTHY ANNAN.—LercesterR GALLERIES, Leicester 
Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
‘ALKS on Rudolf Steiner’. 
Thurs. 1.15-1.45 p.m.—105, Gt. 
sie > SLO. 4424), Wilton Place, Hyde Park Corner 
Last perf. “ Exiles”? Sun., Sept. 30th. Bernard 
Shaw’s “* Mrs. Warren’s Profession ’’ opening Tues., Oct 
Znd. Evenings (ex. Mon.) 7. Sat. 2.30 and 7. Sun. 7 
Membership 2/6. Mems. only. 
Sins UNITED NATIONS AND THE FUTURE 
PEACE. Public Conference, Conway Hall, 
1, Friday and Saturday, October 5th and 6th 
Speakers and chairmen include: Sir John Boyd Orr, M.P. 
G D. H. Cole, Prot. David Mitrany, the Earl ot Darnley 
H. Graham White, H. N. Brailstord, Victor Gollancz 
Henry Carter and Proi. Norman Bentwich Delegates 
nvited trom national and local organisations , individual 
visitors welcomed. Programme and full particulars from 





THE 





Anthroposophy _ Every 
Russell St., W.C 


London, W.C 





NATIONAL Peace CounciL, 144 Southampton Row 
London, W.C.1. Early application advised. 
EDUCATIONAL 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
tor Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B.Com., LLB., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 1894) 
= | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 Unique, personal. 30 weekly lessons. No text- 


books needed. Fee £6 6s. 0d For syllabus and par- 

ticulars apply Box No. 228 
») OTARIAN.—“ Your postal course has shown me how 
to prepare a short INTERESTING talk and how to 

deliver it. Details w- Hicary Pace, 66, Barkston 

Gardens, S.W FRO. 4778. 

'),}_HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A 
Accommodation for resident students. 

House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W. 

he QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLL EGE through 

bombing) ), now at 20-22, Queensberry Place, S.W.7. 
Telephone: Kensington 8583. 
{ TNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


Cantab.). 
Apply :—HEATA 


t founded 1887, prepares students for London 
University Matriculation Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 


Cambridge, Northern Univ., and others), Pre-Medical, 





week. Or would assign 2l-years’ lease (rental £100 p.a.) 

and sell most contents, including antique furniture for qualifications. Superannuation benefits and family allow- Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 

£3,000, or would dispose of lease at a price to be agreed ances. Applications, accompanied by the names and Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern. 

and sell fixtures and fittings at valuation. Old-world garden ; addresses of three referees, should reach the Secretary, Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments. 

7 beds. All main services and modern conveniences.— | London School of Economics and Political Science, Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 

Reply Box No. 307 * Houghton Street, W.C.2, not later than October 8th. free from REGISTRAR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dee. 25, 18096 Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tue Srecraror, Liv., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Friday, Sept. 28, 1945 
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